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232 feared  dead 
in  Jumbo  crash 


Jungle 

hinders 

rescue 

attempt 

Ed  Vumamy  In  Washington 


A KOREAN  Air- 
lines passenger 
jumbo  jet 
crashed  during  a 
tropical  storm 
and  ploughed 
into  the  Pacific  island  of 
Guam  last  night,  apparently 
killing  all  hut  22  of  the  254 
people  aboard. 

Local  Authorities  and  the 
American  military,  which 
has  bases  on  the  territory, 
launched  a large-scale  rescue 
operation  .after  the  crash, 
which  followed  signs  of  what 
one  official  described  as 
engine  difficulties.  Fires  were 
reportedly  burning  over  a 
large  area  around  the  crash 
site.  . 

By  early  morning  local 
time,  the  first  survivors  were 
arriving  at  hospital  with 
severe  injuries  while  the 
wreckage  continued  to  bum 
in  the  nearby  mountains. 

The  Boeing  747,  flight  801, 
had  flown  from  the  South 
Korean  capital,  Seoul,  and 
crashed  into  forest  some  three 
miles  short  of  the  runway  at 
Agana  International  Airport, 
where  it  was  due  to  land. 

An  airport  authority 
spokesman  said  there  were 
254  people  cm  board  — 23 
crew.  225  adult  passengers, 
three  Infants  and  three  older 
children.  , , 

Most  of  the  usual  airline 
passengers  flying  between 
Seoul  and  Guam  are  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  their 

families.  , ( 

The  Pentagon  was  last 
night  attempting  to  find  out 
who  was  on  the  flight 
Initial  Information  from  US 
Federal  Aviation  Authority 
officials  in  Hawaii  and  on 
Guam  said  the  plane  had  gone 
down  on  rough  terrain,  up  in 
the  hills,  with  another  report 
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specifying  “sparcely  popu- 
lated terrain"  which  would 
make  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations, mounted  in  darkness 
and  driving  rain,  especially 
hard. 

A local  police  report  said 
the  plane  appeared  to  have 
crashed  into  the  side  of. a 
mountain,  Nlmitz  HUL 

Thomas  Robinson  of  the  US 
coastguard  said  his  team  on 
Guam  had  launched  a heli- 
copter to  recover  survivors. 

“We  are  in  emergency 
mode,  and  preparing  to  accept 
casualties,"  said  Harry  For- 
mas, a spokesman  at  Guam 
Memorial  hospital.  “We  are 
getting  every  ounce  of  plasma 


AVIATION  disastersbefbre 
yesterday’s  crash: 

□ March 27, 1977:  Si"2 

Boding 747  asmners 

bejengfrngfoKLM  and  Pam 
AnteoUfde  on  runway  at 
Tenerife  in  the  Canary  , 
Islands. 

□ August  12, 1985:  Japan 
Ah' Boeing 747 crashes  into 
Mount  Osutaka  on  a 
JnwlflgHffflrirt,  IriTHngall 
butfotitf@tS248tf  board.  ~ 


find  my  understanding  Is  that 
the  US  navy  hospital  is  doing 
the  same.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the  , 
Governor  at  Guam  watched  . 
the  first  nine  survivors  arrive 
at  the  hospital  and  said  they 
looked  “severely  injured”. 
The  governor  himself  was  in 
the  wreckage  looking  for  sur- 
vivors, she  said! 

She  added  that  officials  who 
had  taken  a helicopter  to  the 
site  had  talked  about  “seeing 
the  whole  middle  bit  of  the 
plane  crashed  across  the  area 
...  there  were  still  flames 
visible,  there  had  been 
ofplrwrffn-m  after  the  crash”.  . 

Andrew  Murphy,  a spokes- 


□ January  8, 199&  At  least 
850 people  dtewhen  a 
Rnssian-buBt  Antonov-32 
cargo  plane  cretehesjnto^ 
cTOwdedmarket  fn  oenixe  V 
flfgalre  capitaI,KinsTftig. 

| □ November  18 1996:  Saudi 
Arabian  Boeing 747 jumbo 
jet  and  Kazakhstani  cargo 
I plane  collide  in  mid-air  near 
NewDelM.  India  killing 
349. 

□ March 3, 1974;  Turkish 
^Airlines  DC-10  crashes  Into 


man  for  the  Guam  airport  au- 
thority. confirmed  that  flight 
801  had  gone  down  at  16-35 
GMT,  which  was  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  early  morning, 
local  time.  The  plane  lost 
radar  contact  with  the  airport 
control  tower  some  five  miles 
from  the  runway,  he  said. 

Weather  conditions  were 
reported  to  have  been  appall- 
ing, with  tropical  rainstorms 
and  a lightning  strike  put  for- 
ward as  possible  explanations 
for.  the  crash. 

But  Mr  Murphy  reported 
that  the  airliner  h?d  been 
“experiencing  some  difficul- 
ties with  its  engines*1  during 
the  flight. 


forest  shortly  after  take-off 
from  Paris’s  Oriy  Airport,; 
killing 346  people^  i . ; n 

13  June«9r*985:  iWjffifitfiif  ^ 
'Boeing  747 plange^u^S^ 
sea  off  the  Irish  coast,  -!**’ 
apparently  alter  an 
explosion,  killing 329. 

□ August  19, 1980: 301 
people  are  killed  when  . 
Saudi  Arabian  Airlines  L- 
1011  Lockheed  TrIStar  jet 
lands  on  fire  at  Riyadh 
airport.  _ 


Boeing  said  from  Seattle 
that  accident  investigators 
would  be  sent  to  Guam  to 
inspect  the  wreckage. 

The  plane,  a 747-300,  was  de- 
livered to  Korean  Airlines  in 
December  1984.  The  jet  had 
accumulated  just  under  50,000 
hours  flight  time  in  8,433 
flights.  The  plane  was  there- 
fore much  younger  than  the 
TWA  800  jet  which  crashed  off 
Long  Island.  New  York,  last 
summer. 

The  crash  inevitably  in- 
vokes the  spectre  of  another 
nightmare  for  Korean  Air- 
lines — the  shooting  down  by 
a Soviet  air-to-air  missile  of 
KAL  007  as  it  strayed  into 


Disowned  in  death,  an  outsider  in  promised  land 


As  Islamic  militant  groups threaten 
further  terrorist  attacks  on  Israeli 
targets,  JULIAN  BORGER  reports  from 
Jerusalem  on  a case  which  exposes 
one  more  division  In  this  most  riven  off 
societies — the  struggle  off  immigrants 
to  bury  their  sonv  a bombing  victim 


Q 
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GRISHA  Pesahovic  was 
burled  as  he  had  lived 
for  two  unhappy  jrears 
in  Israel — as  an  outsider. 

He  was  a shy,  15-year-old 
Russian  immigrant  who  bad 
been  struggling  to  fit  in.  Last 
Wednesday  afternoon  he  was 
on  his  own  as  usual,  wander- 
ing through  crowds  of  shop- 
pers in  Jerusalem's-  main 
Jewish  market  at  the  moment 
two  suicide  bombers  chose  to 
strike, 

Grisha  was  killed  because 
he  lived  among  Jews  in  the 
divided  city,  but  in  death  he 

was  disowned.  His  corpse  was 

turned  away  from  a Jewish 
cemetery  because  Grishas 


mother  was.Aff  was 

taken  to  2 nbarty£tieek  Or- 
thodox church  but,  priests 
there  would  not  bifay  him 
without  Christian  prayers. 

For  four  days,  Grisha's 
parents  were  uaabte  to  bury 
their  son.  At  one  aomrnt  of 
desperate'  grief  in  the  Ortho- 
dox graveyard*  his  father, 
Yevgeny,  cried:  “Give  me.  a 
spade  and  a plot  of  land,  and 
let  me  bury  him  alone,  r don’t 
care  where.” 

The  boy  was  finally  pot  to 
rest  on  Sunday. in  a remote 
comer  of  foe. Mount  of  Olives 
in  a plot  tended  by  dev- 
otees of  a faith  the  Pesabo- 
vie*s  had  never  heard  of  — 


The  coflto  is  taken  ttwayafterpriestereftaseda  secular  burial 


the  Baha'is.  Rick  Miller,  the 
sect’s  representative  in  Jeru- 
salem, said  be  found  nothing 
in  Baha'i  teaching  which 
would  prevent  Grisha's 
burial.  The  creed  encourages 
spiritual  unity  and  the  “ad- 
vancement of  civilisation”. 

This  miserable  post-script  to 
foe  Jerusalem  market  bamb- 


ini ho*  caused  uproar  in  Is- 
rael. The  prime  minister,  Bin- 
yamin  Netanyahu,  visited  Gri- 
sha's parents  yesterday  to  pay 
his  condolences,  and  Yuli  Edd- 
stein,  the  minister  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  new  Immigrants, 
called  for  a change  in  the  law 
to  allow  secular  burials. 

The  Pesahovics  were  like 


tens  of  thousands  of  new  im- 
migrants to  Israel  who  con- 
sidered themselves  Jewish, 
were  discriminated  against  as 
Jews  in  their  homelands,  and 
who  were  granted  Israeli  citi- 
zenship on  the  grounds  of 
having  a Jewish  grandparent. 

But  in  Israel,  such  immi- 
grants have  since  found  them- 
selves excluded  because  the 
rabbinical  definition  of  who 
is  a Jew  is  for  stricter. 

“It’s  okay  for  them  to  come 
to  Israel,  to  go  to  fight  in  the 
army  and  to  die,  but  if  s not 
okay  to  - bury  them,”  com- 
plained Zamira  Segev,  the 
head  of  a secular  pressure 
group,  Khemdat  "It  is  incon- 
ceivable an  enlightened 
country  on  foe  verge  of  foe 
[ 2ist  century  cannot  find  an 
honourable  solution  for  all  its 
citizens.” 

Grisha  had  arrived  in  Israel 
from  Yekaterinburg  two 
years  ago  with  his  mother, 
Olga.  His  parents  were  div- 
orced and  his  father  came 
later.  Grisha  was  plunged1 
into  Hebrew  school  and  the , 
process  of  assimilation,  but 
although  he  was  a good  stu- 
dent, he  had  not  mastered  He- , 


brew  and  did  not  mix  with  the 
native  Israelis  around  him. 

“Grisha  was  a very  quiet 
private  sort  of  kid.  He  liked  to 
read  a lot  and  play  the  guitar, 
but  he  was  a loner,”  said 
Rabbi  Tzvi  Wolff,  who  had 
helped  with  the  family’s  im- 
migration. Things  had  been 
looking  up,  however.  He  was 
to  be  transferred  to  a new 
school.  “He  began  to  get  into 
things  more  and  more,”  said 
the  rabbi 

When  it  became  dear  Gri- 
sha could  not  be  buried  as  a 
Jew,  Israeli  civil  servants  told 
his  parents  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  a non-denom ma- 
tronal burial  in  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox cemetery,  but  it  ap- 
pears no  one  told  foe  priests. 

“We  carried  the  coffin  into 
the  graveyard,  and  foe  priest 
said  ‘we’ll  bring  it  into 
church’,  which  I thought  was 
odd,”  recalled  Rabbi  Wolff 
“That’s  when  foe  whole  thing 
became  clear.  The  parents 
said  ‘we’re  not  Christians'. 
The  priest  was  kind  and 
nnriprstanding  but  said  it  WBS 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

Compromise  urged,  page  7 


U-tum  as 
Lord  Simon 
sells  £2.25m 
BP  shares 


THE  TORIES  claimed 
their  first  scalp  since 
the  general  election 
yesterday  when  Lord 
Simon,  foe  competitiveness 
minister,  was  forced  to  make 
a U-tum  and  sell  his  £225  mil- 
lion BP  shareholding,  to  end  a 
six-week  row  which  has  dog- 
ged Labour. 

The  minister  — who  also 
admitted  he  joined  the  party 
only  after  Tony  Blair  offered 
him  a job  following  Labour’s 
election  victory  — is  to  give 
the  £330,000  profits  ‘he  has 
made  since  May  7 from  the 
shareholding  to  charily. 

His  decision  was  the  latest 
blow  to  the  Government’s  rep- 
utation which  since  the  elec- 
tion has  seen  two  MPs  and  an 
entire  council  suspended  by 
the  party  on  corruption  alle- 
gations: the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  leaving  his 
wife  for  his  secretary;  a for- 
mer Labour  whip  committing 
suicide;  and  a poor  perfor- 
mance in  last  week’s  Ux- 
bridge byelection. 

Lord  Simon  has  been  criti- 
cised by  John  Redwood,  the 
Tories’  trade  and  industry 
spokesman,  after  it  was 
revealed  he  had  not  put  the 
hulk  of  his  Investments — the 
BP  shareholding  — into  a 
“blind  trust”  alongside  his 
shares  in  Grand  Metropolitan 

and  other  companies.  The 
requirement  is  expected 
under  the  Whitehall  bible  on 
probity.  Questions  of  Proce- 
dure for  Ministers,  to  ensure 
they  are  seen  to  avoid  any 
conflict  of  interest  while  in 
office. 

Only  five  days  ago  Lord 
Simon,  a millionaire,  insisted 
in  fbe  Times  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  reviewing  the 
sale  of  foe  shares  until  next 
January.  But  yesterday,  he 
announced  the  shares  should 
be  sold  almost  immediately. 
Lord  Simon,  flanked  by  I 
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Flight  to  disaster. . -theKnrtqm  AW-Bum  T47fHghtphmgpd  »rrnrngltatmpical  storm  into  fog  jungle  area  of  Guam  after  expert  ennhig^engtne  difficulties* 

I',  1 

World’s  worst  air  disasters 


rf  july 3, 1983:  Iran  Air  A- 
300 Ate has  shot  down  over 
thle  GuIfbyUS  warship 

yforgwit-*!,  IrflHrip  VriO  - 

AfriericJnf 

AirMneSDC-lb  crashes  after 
take-off  from  Chicago's 
O’Hare  International 
Airport,  killing 273. 

□ December 21, 1988:  Fan 
Am  747 brought  down  by 
bomb  over  LockerUe, 
Scotland,  kfittng  all  259  on 
board,  and  ll  on  the  ground. 


Soviet  airspace  in  September 
1983.  AH  289  passengers  and 
crew  on  board  that  flight 
were  killed,  and  the  pilot  who 
fired  the  missile  was 
honoured  by  foe  communist 
regime. 

In  November  1987,  Korean 
Airlines  flight  858  disap- 
peared over  foe  Jungle  near 
the  Tbafland-Burma  border. 
All  115  people  were  killed.  A 
couple  with  forged  Japanese 
passports,  who  left  the  plane 
one  stop  before  it  disap- 
peared, took  poison  after 
being  detained  for  question- 
ing. The  man  died.  South 
Korea  suggested  North  Korea 
was  to  blame. 
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Peter  Mandelson,  foe  Minis- 
ter without  Portfolio,  said: 
“The  publication  of  BP's 
second  quarter  1997  results 
today  allows  the  position  to 
be  reviewed.  I have  therefore 
consulted  foe  chairman  of  BP. 
He  confirmed  that  BP  is  not 
aware  that  I am  in  possession 
of  any  insider  information  in 
relation  to  the  BP  group 
which  would  prevent  foe  dis- 
posal of  my  BP  shares.  The 
way  is  therefore  dear  for  me 
to  sell  my  BP  shares  earlier 
than  originally  planned. 

JT  shall  donate  to  charity 
any  gain  arising  from  the  ap- 
preciation in  the  value  of  my 
BP  shares,  including  those 
held  in  trust,  from  May  7 this 
year.  This  is  a personal  deci- 
sion which  I have  taken  to 
underline  my  wish  to  ensure 
that  no  perceived  conflict 
could  have  benefited  me  since 
I became  a minister.” 

He  said  that  since  becoming 
a minister  he  had  seen  no 
papers  directly  related  to  BP 
and  had  not  been  involved  in 
discussions  or  decisions 
which  had  a direct  impact  on 
foe  company. 

Mr  Redwood  said  last  night: 
“It  is  a massive  U-tum  by  foe 
Government  because  we  were 
todd  until  yesterday  that  he 
intended  to  keep  foe  shares  at 
least  until  January.” 


Tough. 

Guard  against  disappointment 
by  insuring  your  life  and  ensuring 
your  family's  future. 
£50,000  of  cover  could  cost  you 
less  *han  £10  a month.* 
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ramRlSBBBB  SWT  offers  marathon  shifts  during  holidays  to  avoid  more  cancellations  as  shortage  of  workers  bites  again 

Making  a meal  of  Train  drivers’  £6.000  bonus 

a tax  debate 


Denis  Staunton 


HELMUT  Kohl  sat  masti- 
cating yesterday  while 
the  Bundestag  dis- 
cussed the  tax  reform  he  Is 
banking  on  to  win  him  a re- 
cord fifth  term  In  office  next 
year. 

The  German  chancellor’s 
tongue  probed  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  in  search  oThidden 
morsels,  dislodging  one  stub- 
born scrap  after  another  from 
behind  the  molars  before  giv- 
ing each  a long,  satisfying 
chew. 

Then  he  sat  back,  licked  his 
lips  and  eyed  the  political  op- 
ponents sitting  opposite  as  If 
about  to  devour  one  or  two  as  a 
mid-afternoon  snack. 

Germany's  parliamentari- 
ans were  called  back  from 
their  holidays  for  yesterday’s 
debate  after  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats  used  their 
majority  in  the  upper  house, 
the  Bundesrat  to  block  the 
government's  tax  plan. 

Both  sides  agree  that  tax 
rates  should  come  down  but 
the  opposition  wants  to  pile  on 
the  agony  for  the  government 
while  promising  to  introduce 
all  the  necessary  reforms  as 
soon  as  they  are  In  power 
themselves. 

The  finance  minister,  Tbeo 
Waigel,  expressed  outrage  at 
the  action  of  the  opposition  in 
opposing  the  government  He 
accused  them  of  bringing  poli- 
tics into  disrepute  and  paving 
the  way  for  the  return  of 
fascism. 

Worse  still,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats were  giving  the  British 
an  excuse  to  sneer. 

"While  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Dutch  and  the  British  have 
got  their  houses  in  order  and 
see  their  economies  growing, 
they  look  at  Germany  with 
scorn  and  schadenfreude,''  he 
roared. 

A genial  Bavarian  with  a 
pair  of  eyebrows  crying  out 
for  tweezers,  the  finance  min- 
ister is  among  the  most  popu- 
lar politicians  In  Bonn. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  not 
very  good  with  money  and  has 


almost  sfngfe-handedly  tranw- 
formed  Europe's  powerhouse 
economy  Into  a lame  duck 
with  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment since  Hitler  came  to 
power  in  193a 

But  his  charge  of  cynicism 
against  the  opposition  is  justi- 
fied and,  looking  at  their 

brazen  faces  yesterday,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats' leaders  knew  it  The 
party  chairman,  Oskar  Lafon- 
taine,  maintained  a thuggish 
smirk  throughout  the  debate 
while  his  scarlet-clad  finance 
spokeswoman,  Ingrid  Mattb- 
Sus-Meier,  kept  her  head 
down,  studiously  filing  her 
nails. 

In  an  inspired  move,  they 
chose  one  of  their  most  sancti- 
monious figures,  Hamburg's 
mayor,  Henning  Voscherau. 
to  reply  to  Mr  WalgeL  Putting 
on  his  most  episcopal  expres- 
sion, he  warned  the  house  that 
the  German  people  were  tired 
oflistening  to  ritualistic  con- 
flicts in  the  Bundestag. 

Then  he  launched  into  a 
ritualistic  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment, insisting  that  Ms 
party  was  yearning  for  com- 
promise, and  blaming  Mr 
Kohl  for  all  Germany's  woes. 

"Imagine  tf  this  was  the 
state  of  the  economy  after  one 

and  a half  decades  c£  Social 
Democratic  government?  A 
Social  Democratic  chancellor 
who  presided  over  all  these 
negative  figures  would  have 
to  emigrate, n he  said,  prompt- 
ing Mr  Kohl  to  wobble  danger- 
ously with  laughter. 

Bonn’s  chattering  classes 
are  agreed  that  the  chancellor 
is  on  his  way  out  and  that  only 
a miracle  can  save  him  from 
defeat  at  the  polls  next  year. 
Vultures  within  his  own  party 
an  already  circling,  among 
them  Germany’s  ambitious 
defence  minister,  Volker 
Ruhe.  who  was  looking  unusu- 
ally cheerful  yesterday. 

Before  the  tax  debate,  Mr 
Kohl  made  a statement  about 
the  floods  which,  have  devas- 
tated parts  of  eastern  Ger- 
many. Praising  the  role  of  the 
Bundeswehr  In  preventing 
loss  of  Life  and  further  damage 
to  property,  the  chancellor 
promised  £200  million  in  aid 
to  the  victims. 

Everyone  in  the  house 
looked  grave  except  for  Mr 
I Ruhe.  As  each  successive 
speaker  showered  praise  on 
Germany’s  hitherto  unloved 
armed  forces,  the  defence  min- 
ister’s smile  grew  broader — 
and  a little  more  treacherous. 


Keith  Harpor 
Transport  Editor 


ONUSES  Of  up  to 
£6.000  are  being 
paid  by  South  West 
Trains  In  an  at- 
tempt  to  persuade 
drivers  to  give  up  their  holi- 
days and  to  prevent  the  com- 
pany landing  itself  in  further 
trouble  by  cancelling 
services. 

This  is  the  second  time  In 
six  months  that  SWT  has  run 
out  of  drivers.  Under  the 
lucrative  deal,  drivers  who 


work  three  consecutive  13- 
day  fortnights  over  the  six- 
week  agreement  will  receive 
I a total  of  £8,000  on  top  cff  their 

! annual  pay  of  £25.000.. 

From  last  Sunday,  they 
have  been  getting  £1*500  for 
each  13  days  out  of  14  they 
work,  plus  £1,500  for  complet- 
ing the  agreement. 

The  company  insisted  yes- 
terday that  there  was  no 
safety  threat  to  the  public  or 
the  drivers.  It  said  they  would 
carry  out  their  normal  ros- 
tered duties  and  the  13-day 
fortnight  was  within  the  law. 

The  deal  has  been  forced  on 


SWT  because  of  the  continu- 
ing shortage  of  drivers,  a leg- 
acy of  laying  off  70  drivers 
earlier  this  year  when  it  can- 
celled services  over  a two- 
month  period.  It  was  fined 
£900,000  by  the  raft  franchise 
director,  John  O’Brien,  and 
could  have  its  seven-year 
franchise  removed  if  it  Is 
forced  to  cancel  services 
again. 

Drivers  who  sign  up  for  the 
scheme  Immediately  receive 

an  extra  £150.  The  company  is 
so  reliant  on  their  co-opera- 
tion that  even  sickness, 
backed  with  an  doctor's  cer- 


tificate, will  result  in  the  en- 
tire bonus  being  withdrawn. 
The  same  strict  rule  applies  if 
a driver  is  late  for  duty,  fells 
to  complete  his  duty,  or  fells 
to  complete  a compulsory  30 
minutes1  overtime. 

A lesser  payment  of  £1.000 
has  been  agreed  with  the 
train  drivers’  union,  Aslef,  if 
a driver  wants  to  work  a 12- 
day  fortnight 

SWT  admitted  that  this  was 
the  busiest  timp  of  the  year  on 

its  routes  from  London  to 
Devon  with  more  trains  run- 
ning during  the  school  holi- 
days. It  said  that  without 


extra  drivers  it  would  have  to 
cancel  some  trains,  "which  is 
a situation  which  we  want  to 
avuid”- 

The  company  denied  that  it 
was  offering  bribes  to  drivers, 
it  said  the  problem  had  oc- 
curred because  it  was  honour- 
ing annual  leave  commit- 
ments agreed  before 
restructuring  in  February. 
There  was  "nothing  strange 
or  disgraceful”  in  what  It  was 
doing,  and  other  companies 
have  done  it.  "These  are  at- 
tractive incentives  and  the 
drivers  are  keen  to  take 
part". 


A driver  from  Southampton 
said  many  of  his  colleagues 
were  tempted  by  the  offer. 

But  he  added:  “For  many  of 
us,  it  is  a toSs  up  between 
wanting  to  take  the  money, 
w nd  knowing  that  they  win  be 
i wearing  themselves  out  for 
the  company,  SWT  is  Just  try- 
ing to  cover  up  its  cock-ups." 

Keith  Bill,  national  secre- 
tary of  the  pressure  group. 
Save  our  Railways,  said: 
“This  is  another  management 
foul-up.  The  scramble  for  In- 
creased profits  has  led  to  this 
problem,  which  Is  down  to  a 
huge  management  mistake." 


Review 


Spectacular,  but 
little  illumination 


Lyn  Gardner 


Umabatha — TIm  Zulu 
Macbeth 

Globe 


TO  THE  beat  of  drums,  the 
stamp  of  a foot  and  a dis- 
tant chant  the  Globe 
bursts  into  spectacle  with  the 
first  visiting  company  in  its 
international  festival. 

Originally  seen  in  this 
country  more  than  30  years 
ago,  Welcome  Msoml’s  adap- 
tation of  Macbeth  Is  an  event 
whose  exuberance  sometimes 
seems  at  odds  with  Its  tale  of 
murderous  acts. 

It  Is  the  all-singing,  all-danc- 
ing, all  •drumming  interludes 
that  grab  the  attention,  not 
the  moral  implications  or 
even  the  historical  ones  of  a 
story  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Scotland  to 
Africa. 

Macbeth  becomes  Mabatha; 
Lady  Macbeth  Is  Kamadon- 
sela;  Banquo  is  Bhangane. 

Msoml's  adaptation  follows 
Shakespeare's  play  scene  for 
scene,  but  tone  and  interpreta- 
tion are  different-  Evil  creeps 
up  unexpectedly  on  Tbabani 
Patrick  Tshaninl's  Mabatha, 
an  over-eager,  puppyish  chap 
who  Is  hen-pecked  by  his  wife, 
an  exotic  bird  with  raven 
plumage-  It  Is  the  humour  that 
is  most  marked  in  a piece  of 
traditional  storytelling  that  Is 
never  particularly  subtle  but 
has  a racy  momentum. 

The  weird  sisters  are  a 
leather-skirted  over-excitable 
trio;  Mabatha ‘s  breakdown  at 
the  feast  is  brought  on  by  a 
double  take  of  Morecambe 
and  Wise  proportions  ou  see- 
ing Bhangane’s  masked  ghost 
while  doing  the  Zulu  equiva- 
lent of  line  dancing.  Even  in 


death  there  Is  la  ugh  ter  as 
Mabatha,  on  learning  Mafudu 
was  bom  by  caesarean,  tries 
to  run  away . If  you  know  the 
play  reasonably  well,  it  Is  all 
goodfhn. 

Where  the  production 
comes  into  its  own  is  in  the  set- 
piece  battles,  intricately  chor- 
eographed dances  of  death 
during  which  the  men  posture 
and  preen  like  plumed  pea- 
cocks. The  drama  reaches 
showdown  as  the  performers 
move  among  the  audience 
towards  the  final  battle. 

But  the  piece  celebrates  the 
domestic  rhythm  of  African 
life.  Women  braid  one  anoth- 
er's hair  and  make  bread  in 
the  background  as  murderous 
acts  are  planned  to  the  fore. 
“When  the  fox  finds  the  nest 
unguarded,  there  will  soon  be 
blood  on  his  lips,”  Mafudu 's 
wife  laments,  predicting  her 
own  murder.  It  is  a great  pity 
the  ill-prepared  and  badly 
sited  surtitles  do  not  offer 
more  direct  textual  Qhmuna- 
tion  of  this  kind. 

The  Zulu  Macbeth  Is  unde- 
niably a stirring  spectacle,  but 
while  I welcome  a piece  with 
as  much  popular  appeal  as 
Umabatha,  I cannot  help  feel- 
ing it  Is  a form  of  tourist 
theatre.  As  the  company 
broke  into  yet  another  dance  I 
kept  thinking  of  ice-skating 
turns  at  the  Olympics. 

Nelson  Mandela  endorses 

the  production  for  illustrating 
“the  universality  of  ambition, 
greed  and  fear”.  Perhaps. 

But  I would  suggest  that  to 
an  audience  unable  to  under- 
stand the  text,  what  Uma- 
batha illustrates  is  the  irre- 
sistible, toe-tapping,  hand- 
clapping appeal  of  traditional 
African  rhythm  and  dance. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


World’s  oldies  vie 
for  vacant  place 
in  record  books 


EdVulliamyin 

Washington  and 

Jamie  Wilson  on 

an  age-old  contest 


THE.  race  was  on  yester- 
day for  the  title  left  va- 
cant by  Jeanne  Cal- 
ment,  who  died  aged  122  on 
Monday,  leaving  a clutch  of 
centenarian  claimants 


vying  for  the  mantle  of  the 
planet's  oldest  living 


115-year-old  front  runner  Christian  Mortensen  puffs  on  a cigar  at  a California  retirement  home  photograph:  framoe  frost 


person. 

Researchers  for  the  Guin- 
ness Book  of  Records  said 
they  would  not  bestow  the 
honour  until  the  candi- 
dates’ birth  certificates,  or 
at  least  baptism  records, 
had  been  checked. 

An  enthusiastic  pitch  was 
coming  in  from  that  rivlera 
of  the  sunset  years,  Florida. 
Staff  at  a nursing  home  in 
Pensacola  are  planning  a 
121st  birthday  party  for 
their  most  senior  resident. 
Augusta  Watts,  on  August 
15.  The  home  offered  to  pro- 
vide social  security  records 
and  “a  cake  and  candles  to 
prove  it". 

But  Guinness  were  refus- 
ing to  list  Ms  Watts,  with 
research  manager  John 
Hansen  arguing  that  social 
security  records  are  not 
adequate  proof  of  age. 

But  the  cases  of  two 
claimants  on  the  opposite 
US  coast  were  being  Inves- 
tigated, with  one  emerging 
as  clear  favourite. 

A sheltered  home  in  San 
Raphael,  California,  Insists 
that  Christian  Mortensen 
— a committed  cigar 
smoker  — will  turn  115  on 
August  16. 

Mr  Mortensen*9  carers 
say  they  have  the  proof 
Guinness  needs,  as  does  a j 
demographer  at  the  UnJtver-  i 
sity  of  California,  John  Wil- 
moth. Mr  Mortensen  was  I 


born  in  Denmark,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  US  In  1903. 

Mr  Mortensen  Is  a Lively 
gentleman,  and  although 
blind  he  still  enjoys  base- 
ball, according  to  nurses  at 
the  Aidersly  retirement 
community.  Hie  showed  up 
there  24  years  ago  — a mere 
youth  of  90  — on  a tricycle, 
saying:  *Tm  Danish  and 
rm  here  to  stay.” 

His  reaction  to  Calment's 
death  was:  “As  long  as  1 can 
keep  interested  in  my  sur- 
roundings, ril  go  on  and  I 
think  that  wight  be  until 
117  or  118.”  Then  he  went 
outside  for  a smoke. 

Meanwhile,  Guinness 
researchers  were  said  to  be 
contacting  another  Califor- 
nian, an  as  yet  unnamed 
woman  aged  118. 

Elsewhere,  All  Mohamed 
Hussein,  from  a remote  Ul- 
lage In  northern  Lebanon, 
was  making  another  hid  for 
the  title  he  thinks  should 
already  be  his.  His  identity 
document  shows  him  as 
having  been  bora  In  1862, 

I which  makes  him  an  im- 
pressive 135  years  old. 

Bnt  researchers  will 
want  to  have  a close  look  at 
this  claim  as  the  document 
is  from  the  French  colonial 
census  of  1832.  before 
which  there  was  no  system- 
atic recording  of  blrthdates 
In  Lebanon. 

Then  there  will  be  the  Old 
Men  of  Georgia.  These  ven- 
erable. bearded  gents  be- 
long to  a race  called  the 
South  Ossetians,  and  some 
claim,  with  the  help  of  doc- 
umentation, to  be  upwards 
of  130  years  old. 

But  verification  will  be 
problematic  because  of  a 
theory  that  their  “ages” 
can  be  explained  by  a 
clever  wheeze  crafted  by 
the  Ossetians  under  com- 
munism — the  adoption  of 
their  parents’  identity  so  as 
to  avoid  military  service  in 
the  Red  Army. 


Ashdown  urges  Hong 
Kong  ‘leak*  inquiry 


Rebecca  3mHhet» 
Political  Correspondent 


PRESSURE  was  mount- 
ing on  the  Government 
last  night  for  a wide- 


■ last  night  for  a wide- 
ranging  inquiry  into  allega- 
tions that  the  former  Hong 
Kong  governor,  Chris  Patten, 
leaked  confidential  informa- 
tion to  his  biographer,  as 
senior  Labour  sources  admit- 
ted that  the  findings  of  an 
Foreign  Office  investigation- 
would  probably  never  be 
published. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  Paddy  Ashdown  — a 
former  diplomat  — waded 
into  the  political  row  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Prime  Minister  de- 
manding that  the  all-party 
Commons  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 
carry  out  the  investigation 
Into  allegations  that  Mr  Pat- 
ten had  leaked  confidential 
Information  about  Britain's 
covert  dealings  with  China  on 
the  future  of  the  colony. 

At  the  same  Hww>,  broad- 
caster Jonathan  Dimbleby  — 
alleged  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  information  — added  his 
voice  to  the  demands  for  a de- 
tailed inquiry.  He  eiaimnfi 


that  “the  case  is  very  strong, 
through  the  normal  parlia- 
mentary methods,  for  an 
inquiry”. 

Senior  Labour  sources  indi- 
cated that  the  findings  of  a 
separate  internal  inquiry  by 
the  Foreign  Office  — con- 
firmed by  minister  without 
portfolio  peter  Mandelson  on 
Sunday  — would  be  “so  sensi- 
tive” that  they  were  unlikely 
ever  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
“The  allegations  are  so  seri- 
ous that  an  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary, but  we  are  certainly  not 
looking  for  a scapegoat” 

The  investigation  was 
prompted  by  extracts  of  The' 
Last  Governor,  a biography  of 
Mr  Patten  written  by  Mr 
Dimbleby,  which  were  pub- 
I lished  ha  the  Sunday  Times 
last  month.  They  revealed  Mr 
Patten’s  fury  at  not  being  told 
of  a “gents’  understanding” 
between  Britain  and  China  to 
renege  on  promises  Britain 
had  given  to  Hong  Kong  about 
direct  elections  in  1988.  Mi- 
Patten  made  it  dear  he  was 
angry  about  Britain’s  ma- 
nipulation of  a test  of  public 
opinion  in  1987  — when  he 
was  a junior  minister  — to  , 
suggest,  wrongly,  that  Hong  I 
Kong  did  not  really  want  de- 


mocracy. Over  the  last  couple 
of  days  he  has  categorically 
denied  leak  allegations. 

Yesterday  Mr  Ashdown 
said:  “Any  suggestion  that 
the  British  Government  col- 
luded with  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  deprive  the  people, 
of  Hong  Kong  of  their  demo- 
cratic rights  Is  a very  serious 
matter.  These  allegations  can- 
not be  left  to  rumour  anti  in- 
nuendo. They  must  be  cleared 
up.  This  would  best  be  done 
by  a fell  inquiry.  I hope  the 
Prime  Minister  will  confirm 
that,  in  any  such  Inquiry,  the 
Government  would  provide 
flill  access  to  all  the  papers 
necesary  to  dear  up  this  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all". 

Downing  Street  said  last 
night  “It  woald  be  a matter 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Select 
Committee  if  they  wanted  to 
< look  at  this.” 

The  Tories  have  accused 
Labour  of  deliberately  timing 
the  weekend’s  announcement 
of  an  inquiry  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  its  other  woes,  in- 
cluding the  Tory  Uxbridge  by- 
election  victory  and  Foreign 
Secretary  Robin  Cook’s  mar- 
riage  split 
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Midland 


The  Listening  Bank 


Notice  to  customers 


New  interest  rates 
for  existing 
mortgage  customers 


With  effect  from  8 August  1997  the  mterest  rates  for  existing 
mortgage  customers  are  increased  by  0.25%  to: 
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Guardian 


Disowned  in  death,  an  outsider  in  Israel 


continued  from  page  1 
a Christian  graveyard.” 

Olga  broke  down  and  cried: 
“He  lived  as  a Jew  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  My  son  Grisha  was 
not  a Christian.  I am  not 
ready  to  let  him  be  buried  as 
a Christian.” 

There  were  not  enough 
mourners  to  carry  the  coffin 
back  out  of  the  cemetery,  so 
policemen  and  local  taxi 
drivers  were  enlisted.  Gri- 
sha’s body  was  returned  to 
the  mortuary  refrigerator  for 


the  duration  of  the  Sabbath. 

When  he  heard  the  story,  I 
Mr  Edelsteln,  a Russian  ini-  I 
migrant  himself:  rushed  to 

the  scene  and  started  calling  I 

around  on  his  mobile  phone  I 
in  search  of  alternatives.  i 

“Imagine  how  a minister  of 
the  State  of  Israel  must  feel 
■when  ha  has  to  sit  tn  his  car 
in  a parking  lot  while  the 
corpse  of  a terror  victim  is 
being  held  in  tha  hospital. 


and  yOU  have  to  find  snwann^ 
who’ll  do  you  a favour  and 


bury  the  body,"  Mr  Edelsteln 
said. 

When  Grisha’s  coffin  was 
finally  lowered  into  the 
ground  in  a quiet  ceremony 
on  Sunday,  Rabbi  Wolff  said 
the  prayers  and  Khananta 
Shakhor,  from  the  Jewish 
Burial  Society,  gave  a final 
oration. 

Looking  into  the  open 
grave,  Mr  Shakhor  said:  “in 
the  name  of  an  those  involved 
in  your  Amend,  please  for- 

eive  us  ” 


Home  Loan  Rate 


Home  Improvement  Loan  Rate 

Loans  sanctioned  before  26.4.89 


House  Mortgage  Rate 


New 

interest  rate  % put. 

APRTi 

8.20 

8.5 

1020 

10.5 

8.20 

8.4 

Credit  arrangements  will  be  varied  aaordingty 
Midland  Bank  pic,  27-32  Poultry,  London  EC2P2BX. 
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Backstage  drama  at  troubled  ballet  company 


Expectations 
of  restaging  the 
original  version 
of  The  Dying 
Swan  have 
been  dashed 
after  a failing 
out  with  its 
creator’s 
granddaughter. 
Dan  Glaister 
reports 


Kirov  out 
of  step 
with  its 
legacy 

AN  AMBITIOUS  pro-  | kine  said  yesterday:  “The 
ject  to  bring  the  week  has  probably  been 
original  choreogra-  tense.  1 am  sorry  it  has  tu 
phy  of  the  Kirov  Bat  out  this  way.  My  family 
let  to  Western  audi-  100  vears  of  history  witt 


An  .ambitious  pro- 
ject to  bring  the 
original  choreogra- 
phy of  the  Kirov  Bal- 
let to  Western  audi- 
ences has  foundered  after  the 
dancers  or  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  ballet  companies  fell 
out  with  the  granddaughter  of 
the  legendary  choreographer, 
Mikhail  Fokine. 

The  highlight  of  the  Kirov's 
current  residency  in  London 
was  expected  to  be  a rare  per- 
formance of  the  original  1905 
choreography  for  The  Dying 
Swan,  made  by  Fokine  as  a ; 
declaration  of  love  to  Anna 
Pavlova.  The  publicity  for  the 
Kirov’s  month-long  season 
promised  that  Isabelle  Fokine 
would  “restage  three  ballets  , 
especially  for  London,  using i 
documents,  notations  and  I 
16mm  films  of  early 
rehearsals  from  the  Fokine 
archive  In  New  York”. 

But  a programme  note  on 
the  first  night  stated  that  due 
to  “unforeseen  circum- 
stances" the  company  would 
perform  its  traditional  ver- 
sion of  The  Dying  Swan,  and 
not  the  version  promised  by 
Isabelle  Fokine.  the  choreog- 
rapher’s 30-year-old  Ameri- 
can granddaughter. 

At  the  last  minute,  the  per- 
formance was  scrapped,  offi- 
cially due  to  a lack  of 
rehearsal  time.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  Kirov’s 
dancers  refosed  to  work  with 
Ms  Fokine,  claiming  the  cho- 
reography was  not  the  authen- 
tic legacy  of  her  grandfather. 
Although  cancelled  for  the 
first  night,  a compromise  was 
reached  for  the  second  night 
with  Yulia  Makhallna  per- 
forming the  Pavlova  version. 

However,  another  Fokine 
piece  recreated  by  his  grand- 
daughter, the  Polovtsian 
Dances  from  Prince  Igor,  was 
also  cancelled  and  will  not  be 
performed  at  all.  Isabelle  Fo- 


kine said  yesterday:  “The  last 
week  has  probably  been  a bit 
tense.  Iam  sorry  it  has  turned 
out  this  way.  My  family  has 
100  years  of  history  with  the 
company,  although  my  grand- 
father stormed  out  in  1918.  In- 
sufficient time  was  given  to 
rehearse  the  performances. 
I’m  attempting  to  recreate 
what  my  grandfather  specifi- 
cally states.  With  due  respect 
to  the  Kirov,  there  is  no  one 
around  who  worked  with  my 
grandfather.  There  are  only 
third  or  fourth-hand 
remembrances.” 

Fokine’ s work,  which  the 
Kirov  ignored  under  Soviet 
rule  until  the  1980s,  Is  cr ed- 
ited with  being  this  century's 
first  important  development 
In  classical  ballet  He  pro- 
duced the  stagings  for  Diaghi- 
lev  which  launched  the  Ballet 
Russe,  and.  changed  the 
nature  erf  dramatieexpression 
In  dance. 

The  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme is  a blow  to  the  Ki- i 
rov,  which  is  fighting  to  ] 
maintain  Its  position  as  one  ' 
of  the  . world’s  leading  ballet 
companies.  With  900  dancers. 
It  is  the  world’s  biggest,  and 
Its  strength  in  depth  has  en- 
abled it  to  withstand  past 
losses  to  the  West  of  such 
renowned  dancers  as  Rudolf 
Nureyev, : Mikhail  Baryshni- 
kov and  Natalia  Makarova. 

However,  the  Kirov  has 
been  plagued  by  financial  and 
administrative  problems.  The 
veteran  artistic  director  and 
choreographer,  Oleg  Vinogra- 
dov, a colourful  and  contro- 
versial figure,  has  come 
under  attack  for  his  running 
of  the  company.  In  1996  he 
was  arrested  cm  suspicion 
that  he  was  diverting  funds. 

Police  released  photographs 
of  him  and  the  then  director 
of  the  company,  Anatoly  Mai- 
kov, surro  unded  by  piles  of 
dollar  bills.  The  two  were 
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Svetlana  Zaharova  in  GferiOe.  bat  there  is  disagreement with  Isabelle  Fokine  (top  left)  on  Dying  Swan  photograph  oamds&jlttcie 

Pnrneoc  Hp  hriflot  couW  UP  significantly  dif- 

oorpses  ae  Danet  ferent  to  the  original  inten- 

- ••••••  tion  of  the  choreographer. 

□ Spring 1995:  Chief  chore-  million  touring  company  □ Winter  1995:  Vinogradov  An  accepted  form  of  stan- 

ographer  and  artistic  dlreo-  fraud- Charges  are  later  hires  bodyguards  tofend  off  dard  natation  for  dance  steps 

tor  Oleg  Vinogradov,  based  dropped  muggers.  Rumours  ofmafla  and  the  advent  of  video  facfil- 

ta  Washington  DC,  dlversi-  Involvement  are  rife  ties  has  meant  that  a choreog- 

fles  with  foreign-based  Kirov  D Winter 1996;  Set  designer  rapber  can  retain  much  more 

academies.  The  US  branch,  Sofia  Yimoifcdi  murdered  by  □ Spring 1996:  Father  of  An-  control  over  changes  that  are 
run  by  Vinogradov’s  wife  two  acquaintances  in  St  astasia  Volochkova,  one  of  made  to  specific  pieces.  Most 
E3ena,isfimdedbytheRev  Petersburg  the  company's  star  dancers,  recently,  ballet  choreography 

SungMyung  Moon,  head  of  shot  five  times  in  the  street  has  become  subject  to  copy- 

tbe  Unification  Church  □ Winter  1995:  Maikov  etts-  right  law. 

missed,  day-to-day  manage-  □ Spring  1996:  $850,000  Ms  Fokine  said:  ‘Tm  very 

□ Autumn  1995:  Vinogradov  ment  passes  to  former  placed  in  a Swiss  bank  ac-  uncomfortable  about  being 

arrested,  together  with  Kirov  dancer  MakharVazlyev.  count  by  an  unidentified  the  choreography  police, 
director  Anatoly  Maikov,  in  Conductor  Valery  Gergiev  member  of  the  management  though  I recognise  that  some- 
connection  with  alleged  $1  appointed  artistic  director  is  returned  to  the  ballet  times  it's  necessary.  I hope  to 

use  the  powers  of  visual  per- 
suasion rather  than  coming 

later  released  and  no  charges  ter  of  the  Kirov's  most  cele-  At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  in  with  court  papers.” 

have  been  brought,  but  Mat  bra  ted  choreographer  will  be  lies  the  question  of  control  With  copyright  now  in 
kov  has  since  been  released,  seen  as  the  latest  unfortunate  over  choreography.  Tradi-  force.  It  will  be  possible  for 
and  Vinogradov's  authority  incident,  with  a rigid  com-  tionaHy.  choreography  was  choreographers  to  enforce  a 
seems  to  be  diminishing.  pany  unwilling  to  deviate  passed  from  dancer  to  dancer,  rigid  interpretation  of  ac- 
The  dispute  between  the  from  the  style  drummed  into  and,  much  like  a game  of  Chi-  cepted  steps  for  a piece  of 
dancers  and  the  granddaugh-  it  under  Soviet  rule.  nese  whispers,  over  time  it  ballet 


□ Spring 1995:  Chief  chore- 
ographer and  artistic  direc- 
tor Oleg  Vinogradov,  based 
to  Washington  DC,  diversi- 
fies vrithforeign-based  Kirov 
academies.  The  PS  branch, 
run  by  Vinogradov’s  wife 
Efena,isftmcLedby  theRev 
SungMyung  Moon,  head  of 
the  Unification  Church 

□ Autumn  1995:  Vinogradov 
arrested,  together  with  Biro v 
director  Anatoly  Maikov,  in 
connection  with  alleged  $1 


millian  touring  company 
fraud-  Charges  are  later 
dropped 

D Winter 1995:  Set  designer 
Sofia  Yanovich  murdered  by 
two  acquaintances  in  St 

Petersburg 

Q Winter  1995:  Maikov  dis- 
missed, day-to-day  manage- 
ment passes  to  former 
dancer  Makhar  Vaziyev. 
Conductor  Valery  Gergiev 

appointed  artistic  director 


□ Winter  1995c  Vinogradov 
hires  bodyguards  tofend  off 
muggers.  Rumours  ofmafla 
Involvement  are  rife 

□ Spring 1996:  Father  of  An- 
astasiaVolochkova,  one  of 
the  company's  star  dancers, 
shot  five  times  in  the  street 

□ Spring  1996:  $850,000 
placed  to  a Swiss  hank  ac- 
count by  an  unidentified 
member  of  the  management 
is  returned  to  the  ballet 


later  released  and  no  charges 
have  been  brought,  but  Mai- 
kov has  since  been  released, 
and  Vinogradov's  authority 
seems  to  be  diminishing. 

The  dispute  between  the  , 
dancers  and  the  granddaugh-  j 


ter  of  the  Kirov's  most  cele- 
brated choreographer  will  be 
seen  as  the  latest  unfortunate 
incident;  with  a rigid  com- 
pany unwilling  to  deviate 
from  the  style  drummed  into  ; 
it  under  Soviet  rule. 


At  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
lies  the  question  of  control 
over  choreography.  Tradi- 
tionally. choreography  was 
passed  from  dancer  to  dancer. 
and,  much  like  a game  of  Chi- 
nese whispers,  over  time  it 


Glue  sniffing  feared  as  boy,  7,  dies  I ST 


Child  found  in  truck  thought  to  be 
youngest  victim  of  solvent  abuse 


Sarah  Boiuriey 


ASEVEN-year-old  boy 
whose  body  was  found 
near  on  open  tin  of 
puncture  repair  cement  is 
feared  to  be  Britain's  youn- 
gest victim  of  solvent  abuse. 

The  body  of  Christopher 
Smith  was  found  on  Saturday 
night  by  his  grandmother.  He 
was  sprawled  across  the  pas- 
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senger  seat  of  an  unused  pick- 
up truck  on  the  council  trav- 
ellers’ site  where  his  family 
lived  in  York. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
David  Hunt,  of  York  police, 
said:  "The  can  of  liquid  ce- 
ment was  on  the  floor  outside 
[the  truck]  but  the  screw-on 
cap  was  In  the  vehicle." 

The  gluey  substance  in  the 
tin,  used  for  mending  tyre 
punctures,  has  a trichloroeth- 
ylene base  and  smefis  like  dry 
cleaning  fluid.  There  were 
smears  on  the  bonnet  and  in- 
side the  cab.  Officers  were 
yesterday  still  questioning 
people  on  the  site,  while  wait- ! 
tog  for  a toxicologist’s  report 
on  the  cause  of  death.:  It  was 
not  known  whether  Christo- 
pher had  deliberately  been 
involved  in  solvent  abuse,  in 
the  past 

His  grandmother,  Susan 
Smith,  who  found  him,  said: 
“It  seems  the  fames  from  the 
can  got  the  better  of  foe  lad. 
We  don’t  know  where  foe  sol- 


Christopher  Smith ...  found 
near  tin  of  liquid  cement 

vent  came  from.  It  is  sus- 
pected he  had  been  sniffing 
but  it  could  all  be  a tragic  ac- 
cident Frankly  I can’t  see 
him  deliberately  inhaling  the 
stuff.  He  was  a good  little 
sportsman,  loved  his  boating, 
and  lived  for  Rocky  videos. 
We  are  all  devastated.” 

The  Health  Education 
Authority  (HEA)  yesterday 


Tamvhpri  a campaign  against 
solvent  abuse  in  the  light  of 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
young  deaths. 

Deaths  in  England  caused 
by  miffing  glirtvt,  gaw  and 
aerosols  rose  from  48  in  1994 
to  56  in  1995,  according  to  a 
study  by  St  George’s  hospital 
medical  school,  London,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  The  biggest  increase 
was  In  the  Midlands,  where 
the  death  ton  rose  from  seven 
to  17.  Deaths  in  the  South  in- 
creased from  19  to  26,  while 
those  in  foe  usually  high  inci- 
dence regions  of  the  North- 
west. Yorkshire  and  Humber- 
side fell  by  halt 

The  HEA's  drugs  and 
solvents  campaign  manager, 
Geoff  Webb,  said:  ‘It  is  vital 
parents  and  young  people  find 
out  as  much  as  they  can  about 
solvents.  The  message  with 
solvents  is  simple  — they  can 
and  do  kill  instantly,  and  at 
such  a young  age,  with  huge 
impact  on  family  and  friends.” 

The  campaign  was  wel- 
comed by  Nancy  Evans,  direc- 
tor of  Re-Solv,  the  organisa- 
tion dedicated  to  combating 
volatile  substance  abuse. 


Rebecca  Snnlthers 
Political  Correspondent 

WITH  A majority  of  177 
one  might  have 
thought  Labour  MPs  had 
something  to  shout  about. 
But  when  Tony  Blair 
makes  a killer  thrust  at 
Prime  Minister’s  question 
time  he  is  greeted  with  a 
sound  more  akin  to  a whis- 
per than  a roar. 

And  a whisper,  the  Gov- 
ernment’s business  manag- 
ers have  decreed,  is  not  a 
suitable  response  to  the 
parliamentary  contribu- 
tions of  the  most  popular 

prime  minister  of  all  time. 

Labour’s  new  MPs,  all 
183  of  them,  are  just  too 
polite,  it  seems.  “Yon  could 
say  they  are  foiling  to  be 
Tony’s  cheerleaders,”  one 
source  said  yesterday.  "The 
noise  impact  may  seem 
superficial,  but  it  is  a very 
Important  test  of  the  level 
of  support  and  a psycholog- 
ical boost  for  the  party.” 
New  Labour  MPs  have 
received  discreet  messages  I 
to  be  more  vocal  in  their , 


support  for  Mr  Blair  when 
the  next  parliamentary  ses- 
sion starts  at  the  end  of 
October. 

“In  the  old  days,  newer 
MPs  would  simply  learn 
what  to  do  from  the  estab- 
lished MPs,’*  the  source 
said.  “The  huge  influx  of 
new  ones  in  this  session  has 
made  that  difficult-” 

But  the  advice  has  not 
gone  down  with  some 
women  MPs  who  want  to 
see  an  end  to  the  old-fosb- 
ioned  “yah  boo”  style  of 
politics  which  has  symbol- 
ised the  confrontational 
nature  of  the  Commons. 

Judy  Mallaber.  Labour 

MP  for  Amber  Valley,  said: 
*T  think  it  has  been  very 
hard  for  both  the  new  men 
and  women  to  get  into  yell- 
ing and  shouting. 

“It  is  also  something  our 
constituents  want  to  see  an 
end  to.  I think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  find  another 
way  of  expressing  our  sup- 
port rather  than  through 
the  public  school  style 
‘hear  bears'  which  are  still 
seen  as  traditionally  Tory 
territory.” 


That  any  teenager  could  have  the  moral  courage  — or  the  maturity — to  do  it  is 
remarkable.  That  it  has  been  done  from  a background  of  poverty  and  obscurity 
is  extraordinary.  Buts  above  all.  that  Nabela  has  done  it  in  a devoutly  Catholic 
country  while  wearing  the  costume  of  a Muslim  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
She  has  becomes  simply,  a national  heroine. 

The  teenager  who  shamed  a nation 
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Derek  Brown 


THE  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has 
warned  of  a crisis  for 
the  Church  should  the 
Prince  of  Wales  remarry. 

But  Dr  George  Carey  studi- 
ously avoided  judgment  on 
the  prince's  continuing 
relationship  with  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles.  The  fact  that 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  div- 
orced, he  said,  was  not  an 
issue. 

The  archbishop's  comments 
will  add  fuel  to  the  flamw  of 
speculation  that  Prince 
Charles  wants  and  intends  to 
marry  his  mistress.  Dr  Carey 
stressed,  however,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  an 

ambition 

He  told  reporters  in 
Sydney,  where  he  baa  helped 
to  mark  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Australian  Angli- 
can church,  that  Prince 
Charles  had  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  remarrying. 

"All  that  Prince  Charles 
has  to  be  Is  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  so  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  divorced  is  not  an 
issue  at  all,'' he  said. 

“Now  it  is  true  that  remar- 
riage would  create  a crisis  for 
the  Church.  This  is  well 
known." 

The  archbishop's  remarks 
are  likely  to  reopen  the  de- 
bate about  the  place  of  the 
Church,  and  indeed  the  mon- 
archy, in  modem  Britain.  If 
and  when  he  becomes  king. 
Prince  Charles  will  automati- 
cally become  head  of  the 
Church  of  England 
At  his  coronation,  he  will 
be  required  to  swear  to 
“maintain  and  observe  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  true  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel"  and  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Anglican  clergy  will,  in  res- 
ponse. swear  their  allegiance 
| to  the  new  sovereign  “accord- 
ing to  law”.  This  prospect  ap- 
pals many  derlcs. 

The  Rev  David  Holloway, 
monarchist,  vicar  of  Jes- 
I mond,  and  a founder  member 
of  the  evangelical  group 
Reform,  said  yesterday  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  swear 
the  oath  cf  allegiance.  “If  It 
was  a question  of  an  adultery, 
and  it  had  been  repented  of. 
that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
this  is  quite  dearly  differ- 
ent,” he  said. 

Mr  Holloway  said  he  sym- 
pathised with  Prince 
Charles’s  personal  predica- 
ment, but  warned  that  the 
issue  could  bring  down  the 
monarchy,  by  undermining 
the  constitutional  relation- 
ship between  church  and 
state  established  more  than 
300  years  ago  at  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary. 

Many  dergy  undoubtedly 
agree.  A recent  Sunday  Times 
poll  suggested  nearly  a third 
would  not  take  the  oath  to 
Prince  Charles,  and  nearly 
half  would  be  unhappy  to  do 


‘The  fact  that 
he  is  divorced 
is  not  an  issue 
at  all.  But  it  is 
true  that 
remarriage 
would  create  a 
crisis  for  the 
Church.  This  is 
well  known’ 

George  Carey 
(above) 

so.  The  Archdeacon  of  York, 
the  Venerable  George  Austin, 
pointed  out  on  BBC  Radio  4 
that  Dr  Carey’s  latest  inter- 
vention had  not  addressed  the 
issue  of  Prince  Charles’s 
relationship.  What  disturbed 
him,  he  said,  was  that  “the 
Church  seems  to  be  pretend- 
ing that  Camilla  doesn’t  exist 
Even  if  Charles  has  said  he 
isn't  going  to  remarry,  she 
isn't  going  to  go  away.  He  has 
made  that  clear  as  welL” 

The  archdeacon  criticised 
the  “apparent  hypocrisy  of 
the  Church  in  pretending  that 
a mistress  who  does  exist 
doesn't  exist”. 

Outside  the  Church,  how- 
ever. there  is  less  likely  to  be 
much  agonising  over  who  or 
whether  Prince  Charles 
wants  to  remarry. 

The  constitutional  histo- 
rian and  Tory  peer.  Lord 
Blake,  said  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  not,  in  any 
case,  he  able  to  block  Prince 
Charles's  accession,  were  he 
to  remarry. 

*1  don't  personally  believe 
it  would  create  a major  diffi- 
culty. 1 think  public  opinion 
would  accept  it  and  that’s 
what  matters.”  he  said. 
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Britons  beaten  up  in  Cyprus 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  August  6 1997 

News  In  brief  ... 
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„ r Torrential  rain 

IwSOn  to  sweep  country 


Owen  Bowcqtt 


Soldiers  from  the 
King's  Regiment 
were  yesterday 
banned  from  the 
Cypriot  resort  of 
Ayia  Napa  by  die  commander 
of  British  forces  following  vi- 
olent attacks  on  two  British 
tourists. 

The  announcement  by  Air 
Vice  Marshal  Peter  Millar 
re  imposed  restrictions  lifted 
only  a month  ago  and  reig- 
nited the  controversy  over 
how  to  control  drunkenness 
among  off-duty  squaddies. 

Four  privates.  Roger  Bed. 
aged  26,  Tim  Carter,  20, 
Steven  Wolstencraft,  26,  and 
Steven  Glrvan,  20,  appeared 
before  magistrates  in  Larnaca 
yesterday  charged  with  caus- 
ing grievious  bodily  harm  to 
the  holidaymakers  outside  a 
disco  in  the  early  hours  of 
Saturday. 

The  four  — all  of  the  First 
Battalion,  the  King's  Regi- 
ment and  stationed  at  the 
Dhekelia  Sovereign  Base, 
south-eastern  Cyprus  — did 
not  enter  pleas.  The  court 
postponed  the  hearing  after 
their  lawyer,  Kyriakos  Kour- 
tis.  asked  for  an  adjournment 
to  study  the  case  and  advise 
his  clients. 

Dressed  in  civilian  clothes, 
but  with  close  cropped  hair- 
cuts. they  were  released  on 
sureties  of  £2,000  each  and  or- 
dered to  return  to  court 
tomorrow.  All  four  are  being 
held  under  dose  arrest  In 
barracks. 

The  violence  allegedly  i 
began  when  a soldier  ; 
emerged  from  bushes  outside  j 
the  nighldub  In  Ayia  Napa  < 
and  challenged  the  tourists: 
"What  are  you  looking  at  us  i 
going  to  the  toilet  for?”  t 

The  two  injured  Britons,  1 
Shane  Bell,  aged  27,  of  t 
Eltham,  south  London,  and  t 
Barry  Ford,  23,  of  Lee.  south  1 
London,  both  attended  yester- 
day's hearing.  i 


"I  get  dizzy  and  have  hea 

- said  Mr  Ford,  who 
right  hand  was  in  plaster.  I\ 

e Ben  s face  was  heavil 
t bruised.  Cypriot  police  sal 
f his  jaw  had  been  broken. 

I Outside  the  court,  one  i 
r the  men’s  girlfriends.  Clai 
7 Harbour.  22,  appealed  far  hei 

- from  the  British  High  Coe 
i mission  to  finance  their  ea 

tended  stay  on  the  island.  Tb 

■ victims  were  due  to  leave  Q 

■ prus  on  Monday  but  ha\ 

l teen  sskfid  to  remain  am 

■ give  evidence.  "Please  tell  thi 
‘ High  Commission  that  wi 
1 n®®?  help,”  Ms  Harbour  said. 

The  Foreign  Office  yestej 
uay  said  It  was  unaware  c 
any  request  for  help. 

Ms  Harbour’s  mother,  Rite 
a primary  school  helper  u 
London,  said  that  her  claugfc 
ter*s  friends  had  endured  “foi 
holiday  from  hell”. 

Mrs  Harbour  said:  “The' 
ha d saved  a H year.  You  expec 
these  sorts  of  things  in  a 
disco,  perhaps  a fight  over  a 
girl,  but  It  was  a totally  un- 
provoked assault  outside  a 
nightclub.  They  were  just 
waiting  for  their  friends  to 
join  them  and  some  yobs  set 
upon  them. 

"Claire's  in  quite  a lot  of 
shock.  Barry's  got  stitches  in 
the  face.  The  boy  has  got  a 
plate  in  his  jaw." 

Hie  trio  were  part  of  a 
group  of  eight  staying  in 
apartments  at  the  resort. 
They  had  been  to  Cyprus  be- 
fore and  were  happy  to  return 
I there. 

Sasha  Bright  aged  20.  from 
south  London,  who  was  at  the 
club  on  the  night  of  the 
attack,  said  some  of  the  group 
had  left  when  trouble  started 
outside. 

“We  were  just  chatting  with 
people  before  we  left  By  the 
time  we  came  out  my  friend 
Barry  was  across  the  road  on 
the  floor  covered  in  blood  and 
his  girlfriend  was  really 
hystericaL” 


TIi*  crisis  ahead,  page  9 


Island  force 


□ Between  3,500  and 
4,000  British  troops  are 
stationed  in  Cyprus 

□ Since  Independence 
in  1960,  Britain  has 
rata  hied  two  sovereign 
military  bases,  in 
Dhekalia  and  AkroBrl 

□ Another 390  British 
troops  are  on  the  island 
as  part  of  the  United 


Nations  presence  which 
polices  the  green  line 
separating  the  Turkish 
north  and  Qreek  south  of 
the  island 

□ As  well  as  serving 
soldiers,  there  are 
another  5,000  British 
dependents  and 
Ministry  of  Defence 
civilians  in  Cyprus 


Barry  Ford,  victim  of  an  alleged  assault  by  four  British  soldiers,  at  court  in  yesterday 


The  accused:  Roger  Bell  (left). 


TORRENTIAL  rain  threatens  to  sweep  over  all  crfEngl  and, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland  over  the  next  two  days  ofier 
downpours  deluged  South' Wales,  the  West  Country  and  south* 
west  Midlands  yesterday.  Philip  Eden,  of  the  PA  Weather- 
Centre,  said:  "Hie  whole  country  is  at  risk  of  relatively  local-  . 
ised,  heavy  downpours.  England.  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland 
could  see  an  lnchof  rain  foil  In  an  hour  and  in  a few  places  there 
could  be  as  much  as  two  Inches  in  an  hour.  That’s  the  equiva- 
lent of  a month’s  worth  of  rain" 

An  inch  of  rain  foil  in  an  hour  in  parts  of  south- west  Wales 
and  Gloucester.  Firemen  dealt  with  dozens  of  calls  to  pump  out 
flooded  homes  and  businesspremises  in  the  Tenby.  Milford 
Haven  and  Pembroke  Dock  areas  of  Pembrokeshire. 


Ferrymen  end  strike 

A FERRY  strike  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ended  yesterday  afterlfio 
workers  voted  unanimously  to  accept  a 3per  cent  pay  deal  which 
meant  the  six  services  cm  the  Clyde  estuary  began  to  run  %ain  32 
hours  after  the  ratings  walked  out 
The  Scottish  Office,  which  runs  the  state-owned  Caledonian 
MacBrayne  company,  was  criticised  for  foiling  to  Intervene 

sooner  to  ensure  island  communities  were  not  cut  offand  to  avoid 
damage  to  tourism  on  the  Islands  of  Arran  and  Cumbree. 


Indictment  of  way  we  live 

AN  AFFAIR  between  the  wife  of  a deputy  headmaster  and  a 
family  friend  which  had  ted  to  a legally-aided  court  bottle  rather 

! than  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  “a  terrible  Indictment  of 
the  way  we  live  now”.  Lord  Justice  Beldam  said  yesterday.  He 
suspended  a county  court  order  forcing  “Mr  D"  out  of  the  couple's 
home  hi  the  Portsmouth  area  by  this  Friday  so  he  could  take  his 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 

The  judge  said:  “Is  it  not  a dreadful  Indictment  of  our  system 
that  there  lS  this  family  with  three  children,  the  wife  has  an  affair 
which  the  husband  finds  it  difficult,  over  a period  of  three  days,  to 
come  to  terms with,  ami  there  is  no  question  of  conciliation  and  no 
attempt  at  concniaticn?  Instead,  the  parties  fly  offi  get  legal  aid 
and  come  to  court,  saying:  "You  get  out  of  the  house'." 

Footballer’s  indecent  assault 

FORMER  England  footballer  Carlton  Palmer  was  yesterday  fined 
£600  after  being  convicted  of  indecently  assaulting  an  18-year-old 
woman  by  putting  his  hand  between  her  legs  in  a puh  during  a 
night  out  with  his  Leeds  team-mates.  Palmer,  who  said  the 
allegation  had  cost  him  the  team  captaincy,  was  told  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  David  Loy,  that  it  was  “a  very  unpleasant 
Incident”. 


Father  crushed  to  death 

A WILTSHIRE  man  was  crushed  to  death  in  front  ctfhls  wife  and 

teenage  daughters  when  he  hit  his  head  cn  a bridge  as  his  hired 
river  cruiser  setoff  yesterday  from  overnight  moorings  on  the 
River  Thames  at  Wolvercote,  near  Oxford. 

Match-fix  trial  goes  on 

The  match-fixing  trialjfciry  are  to  spend  another  night  at  home 

after  foiling  to  reach  verdicts  in  the  retrial  footballers  Bruce 
Grobbelaar,  38,  John  lfeshanu.  34,  and  Hans  Segers,  35,  and 
Malaysian  businessman  HengSuanUm.  32.  They  are  accused 
conspiring  to  give  and  accept  corrupt  payments. 

£6.7m  for  royal  palaces 

UPKEEP  of  the  royal  palaces,  including  the  ,rrww»rrfT.nwrinnyinfl 
Hampton  Court,  cost  the  taxpayer  £S.7mfflion  last  year.  The 
annual  report  and  accounts  of  the  Historic  Royal  Palaces  agency, 

1 gT^entedtoParliamem  yesterday,  slmws  a net  t^wiraHnefHVif' 
photograph:  PMiup  mark  | of  £7.5  million  In  1997.  compared  to  £4.5  tnlflflfi 
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Tim  Carter  and  Steven  Girvan  (above)  and  Steven  Wolstencroft  outside  court  yesterday 
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No  easy  answer  to  violence  of 
drunken  minority  on  valued 
Middle  East  listening  post 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  David  FalrhaU 

CYPRUS  — last  of  the 
‘sunshine  postings'  for 
British  troops  — and 
Its  beach  bars  has  become  no- 
torious as  a magnet  for  off- 
duty  brawling  and  murder- 
ous, drunken  violence. 


The  boredom  of  military 
base  life,  relatively  cheap  al- 
cohol, thirst-inducing  heat 
and  young  holidaymakers 
partying  into  the  early  hours 
combine  to  produce  a volatile 
cocktail 

The  sexual  assault  and 
bludgeoning  to  death  of 
Louise  Jensen,  a 23-year-old 
Danish  tour  guide,  in  Ayia 
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Napa  in  the  summer  1994  cast 
a dark  shadow  over  the  pres- 
ence of  British  forces  on  the 
island.  Three  privates  from 
the  Royal  Greenjackets  were 
convicted  of  her  killing  at 
Larnaca  district  court  last 
year.  Justin  Fowler,  Allan 
Fbrd  and  Geoffrey  PerneU  are 
serving  life  sentences  for  the 
crime. 

Senior  army  officers,  eager 
to  rebut  the  torrent  of  bad 
publicity,  repeatedly  stressed 
that  off-duty  violence  is  per- 
petrated by  a tiny  proportion  , 
of  those  among  the  nearly 
4, 000-strong  British 

contingent 

“By  Car  the  great  majority 
of  personnel  behave  impecca- 
bly and  enjoy  close  links  with 
the  Cypriot  community  and  it 
is,  therefore,  unfair  to  penal- 
ise them."  a military  spokes- 
man insisted  yesterday. 

“The  Commander  British 
Forces  Cyprus  views  the  lat- 
est matter  with  considerable 
concern.  He  win  be  monitor- 
ing the  case  closely.  Off-duty 
out-of-bounds  restrictions  in 
foe  resort  of  Ayia  Napa  have 
been  re- imposed  on  the  unit 
concerned."  The  ban  wfll  only 
affect  the  600-strong  battalion 
or  The  King's  Regiment. 

Isolated  though  the  inci- 
dents may  be,  they  do  attract 
attention.  In  May,  three  Royal 
Marines  on  the  island  for  an 
"adventurous  training*'  exer- 
cise danced  naked  outside  an 
Ayia  Napa  bar  singing  'God 

Save  the  Queen’. 

They  were  each  find  £180 
The  Royal  Marines'  comman-  ( 
dent.  Major  General  David  ■ 
Pennefafoer,  subsequently  de-  1 
cided  to  stop  aU  marines  i 
training  on  the  island  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  , 

The  ruling  was  a severe  i 


t sanction,  a Royal  Marines 
- spokesman  explained,  be- 
: cause  the  men  regarded  Cy- 
i prus  as  "a  nice  place  to  go". 

■ Only  last  month  were  the 
L remaining  curfews  anH  off- 
: limits  restrictions  imposed  on 
Ayia  Napa,  just  10  miles  from 
Dhekalia,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Jensen  case  finally  lifted. 
Cypriots  still  complain  inter- 
mittently about  foe  rowdy  be- 
havior and  heavy  drinking  of 
foe  troops. 

But  demands  for  the  British 
forces  to  leave  the  island 
remain  a minority  Cypriot 
view.  Heightened  tension 
with  Turkey  over  the  break- 
away republic  of  Northern 
Cyprus  and  Nicosia's  interest 
in  joining  the  European 
Union  are  likely  to  defeat 
fresh  calls  for  a pull-out. 

For  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cyprus  Is  still  of  vital  strate- 
gic importance.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  resolutely  riinge 
on  to  its  sovereign  base  areas 
at  Akrotiri,  which  has  an 
RAF  airfield,  and  foe  coastal 
enclave  of  Dhekelia.  The  in- 
telligence listening  post  at 
Ayios  Nikolaos  and  a surveil- 
lance position  on  Mount 
Olympus  are  highly  valued 
for  monitoring  the  Middle 
East 

The  violence  is  not  all  one- 
sided, foe  MoD  points  out  In 
foe  past  year,  British  soldiers 
nave  been  assaulted  39  times 
By  comparison,  there  have 
been  only  five  instances  of 
military  “indiscipline* 

The  occasional  outbreak  of 
drunken  violence  is  a lesser 
-^Persistent  — problem, 
ending  m more  military 
police  officers  is  not  the 
answer/’  an  MoD  official 
rajd,  admitting  that  there  was 
no  easy  solution. 
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Stay  quiet  on  risks 
of  gene-altered 
food,  industry  told 


Paony  Penman 

EUROPE'S  biotechnol- 
ogy industry  has 
been  warned  not  to 
discuss  the  safety  of 
genetically  engineered  food 
and  the  risks  it  poses  to  the 
environment,  according  to  a 
leaked  document  seen  by  the 
Guardian. 

EuropaBio,  which  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry, received  the  advice 
from  Burson  MarsteUer,  lead- 
ing worldwide  crisis  manage- 
ment consultants. 

Bunion  MarsteUer.  which 
represented  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox during  the  Three  mu? 
Island  nuclear  crisis  in  the 
US  in  1979,  has  been  brought 
in  to  try  to  improve  the  imagp 
of  the  biotechnology  industry. 

The  company  also  repre- 
sented Union  Carbide  after 
the  Bhopal  disaster  in  Tndin, 
which  killed  up  to  15,000 
people,  and  it  helped  to  man- 
age public  relations  during 
the  mad  cow  disease  crisis.  It 
has  also  advised  oppressive 
regimes  in  Indonesia,  Argen- 
tina and  South  Korea. 

According  to  the  leaked 
document  Burson  MarsteUer 
has  drawn  up  plane  fQr  a 
multi-million  pound  cam- 
paign “to  change  percep- 
tions" of  genetic  engineering, 
biotechnology,  food  and  envi- 
ronmental safety  across 
Europe. 

The  company  says  it  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  arguments 
over  the  risks  posed  by  gen- 
etically modified  food,  includ- 
ing environmental  dangers. 


Instead  of  discussing  theo* 
issues,  Burson  MarsteUer  ad- 
vises the  industry  to  focus  on 
“symbols,  not  logic”  — sym- 
bols that  elicit  "hope,  satisfac- 
tion, caring  and  self-esteem”. 

It  has  also  drawn  up  piwnq 
to  monitor  the  activities  of 
Journalists  and  publications 
so  that  it  om  target  sympa- 
thetic outlets  for  these  “con- 
sumer interest”  stories.  H 
suggests  that  the  industry 
Should  become  a “reliable” 
source  of  information  for 
journalists.' 

- Commenting  on  the  lpwfctai 
document.  Peter  Linton,  the 
Company's  spokesman, . said 


‘Focus  on  symbols 
that  elicit  hope, 
satisfaction  and 
caring  — not  logic’ 


the  industry  had  behaved  in 
the  past  “like  an  axe  mur- 
derer with  something  to 
hide”.  The  campaign  was  in- 
tended to  shed  that  image. 

“I  think  the  industry 
thought  it  had  good  news, 
that  it  had  less  noxious  and 
polluting  ways  of  controlling 
bugs  and  weeds.  Then  it  dis- 
covered to  its  horror  that  its 
products  were  viewed  as  con- 
taminated food. 

“Now  it  has  learned  that  if 
a product  benefits  the  con- 
sumer that  feet  has  to  be  com- 
municated to  file  consumer. 
That  is  what  this  document 
was  designed  to  do.” 


, In  the  document,  Burson 
MarsteUer  suggests  that  the 
biotechnology  industry  has 
little  credibility  in  the  eyes  of 
fee  public.  Therefore,  the  best 
way  of  eliciting  a favourable 
consumer  response  to  new 
products  must  be  to  ase  regu- 
lators and  food  producers  to 
reassure  the  public. 

The  document  states 
"Where  safety  is  concerned 
there  is  no  substitute  for  cred- 
ible public  regulators.  It  thus 
must  become  a strategic  ob- 
jective of  this  campaign  to 
help  build  that  credibility.” 

Food  companies,  win  also  be 
vital  to  tbo  industry's  cam- 
paign. despite  the  battle  they 
have  fought  against  inning 
of  genetically  engineered 
food.  Consumer  organisations 
and  food  companies  have  de- 
manded labelling. 

Recently,,  the  European 
Commission  decided  that  all 


genetically  modified  foods 
ahooldbe  clearly  Identifiable 

Now  Burson  MarsteUer  hopes 
to  turn  this  apparent  setback 
to  the  Industry's  advantage. 

Environmental  groups  have 
dismissed  the  strategy  as 
“cynical  and  manipulative1’. 

Doug  Parr,  spokesman  for 
Greenpeace,  said:  “We  do 
not  understand  why  they 
don't  accept  public  opinion 
rather  than  hying  to  change 
it.  The  nuclear  industry 
spent  millions  trying  to 

rhanga  public  opinion  and 

got  nowhere. 

‘They  don’t  seem  to  realise 
that  the  industry's  bad  image 
comes  from  what  they  do 
rather  than  from  bed  public 
relations.” 


Equality  body  fears  for  independence 

EOC  chief  opposes 
rights  commission 


Alan  Trawls 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


KAMLESH  BahL  bead 
of  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Commission, 
has  launched  a White- 
hall battle  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  setting  up  an 
umbrella  human  rights  body 
which  could  compromise  the 
EOC's  21  years  of 
independence. 

The  plan  for  a human 
rights  commission  is  being 
discussed,  among  other  op- 
tions. by  ministers  finalising 
details  of  the  white  paper  on 
incorporating  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
into  British  law. 

The  umbrella  commission, 
proposed  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Policy  Research, 
would  oversee  the  work  of  the 
EOC.  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality.  National  Disability 
Council.  Fair  Employment 
Commission  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  other  equality 
bodies.  It  would  ensure  that 
people  got  advice  on  their 
rights  under  the  new  law,  to 
be  introduced  this  autumn. 

Such  a body  was  a firm 
commitment  by  Labour  in  its 
pre-election  agreement  with 
the  Liberal  Democrats  on  con- 
stitutional reform. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Irvine,  has  said  it  would  be  “a 
driving  force  for  change". 

Among  other  options  being 
considered  is  a separate 
human  rights  commission 
working  alongside  the  EOC, 


CRE,  Data  Protection  Regis- 
trar and  other  equality 
bodies.  Another  is  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  MPs  on  a Com- 
mons human  rights  commit- 
tee to  be  set  up  soon. 

But  Ms  Bahl  is  anxious  that 
a new  body  should  not 
threaten  the  EOC's  Indepen- 
dence. An  umbrella  body 
would  mean  that  “we  would 
lose  the  single  focus  of  our 
work",  she  told  the  Guardian. 
Now  that  sex  equality  was 
“part  of  the  mainstream 
agenda  for  this  Government, 
to  choope  this  moment  to  dif- 
fuse the  powers  of  fee  body 
set  up  specifically  to  focus  on 
sex  equality  seems  to  be  a 

One-stop  shop 


A HUMAN  Rights  Commis- 
sion would: 

O cover  protection  of  pri- 
vacy and  right  to  free 
expression; 

□ cover  right  to  family  Hfe, 
eg  the  Diane  Blood  case  or 
immigration  cases; 

n cover  protection  of  pris- 
oners and  others  from  “in- 
humane or  degrading  treat- 
ment” and  give  them  a 
“right  to  a fair  hearing"; 

□ promote  awareness  and 
monitor  effect  of  new  rights 

nndgr  Eunn«»n  nnpwwtlon; 

□ help  people  whose  rights 
have  been  infringed,  in- 
cluding ftmding  test  cases; 

□ give  guidance  and  train- 
ing to  raBce.  prison  and  im- 
migration services  on  how 
to  comply  wife  new  rights. 


step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

“Over  fee  past  21  years  we 
have  been  able  to  be  single- 
minded,  bold  and  indepen- 
dent. Twenty-one  years  ago 
boys  and  girls  were  taught 
different  subjects  at  school. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  it  was 
all  right  to  advertise  jobs  for 
men  and  jobs  for  women.  It 
was  all  right  to  advertise  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pay.  It  was 
okay,  to  dismiss  a woman 
when  she  became  pregnant  or 
got  married.  Because  we  have 
had  that  single  focus  we  have 
been  ahfe  to  change  that” 

She  said  an  umbrella  body 
would  lead  to  confUsed  prior- 
ities, wife  a danger  that  sex 
eqpality  would  he  margina- 
lised. Issues  of  child  care, 
glass  reflingg  on  promotion 
and  inequality  in  pay  were 
not  the  same  as  those  in- 
volved in  zacfem  or  those  fee- 
ing disabled  people. 

An  EOC  policy  paper  being 
circulated  to  other  equality 
bodies  backs  a separate 
human  rights  commission 
but  says  its  initial  remit 
should  cover  only  the  new 
rights  incorporated  into  Brit- 
ish law  under  fee  convention 
— not  those  covered  by  exist- 
ing equality  bodies. 

Ms  Bahl  said  there  needed 
to  be  a much  fuller  debate  on 
the  options. 

The  Government  Itself  could 
promote  public  awareness  of 
these  rights,  and  MPs  could 

nvuttrr  thp  hnpwrt  of  new 
tew.  ”n»  EOC  Is  working.  Why 
is  there  a need  to  reengineer 
something  flat  does  worig” 


BRITAIN  5 


Workmen  struggle  to  place  11  tonnes  of  spire  hack  atop  the  Albert  Memorial  yesterday  after  extensive  repairs  by 
English  Heritage.  The  £14  million  restoration  of  the  gothic  work  is  dne  for  completion  in  1999  photograph:  graham  turner 


Death 
penalty 
plea  by 
grieving 
parents 

THE  parents  of  four-year- 
old  James  Ward,  who 
was  beaten  to  death  in 
February,  yesterday  called 
for  the  death  penalty  to  be 
reintroduced  as  his  kilter  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment at  the  high  court  in 
Glasgow. 

James  Ward  Snr,  aged  27, 
and  Amanda  Stewart,  21. 
spoke  of  their  relief  at  the  end 
of  the  four-day  tried,  but  said 
of  their  son’s  killer,  James 
Reid,  aged  59:  “He’s  got  life 
imprisonment  but  it’s  not  go- 
ing to  bring  our  little  boy 
back.  He’ll  live  better  than 
be’s  ever  lived. 

“Life  imprisonment  is  not 
enough.  Something  should  be 
done  to  deter  something  like 
this  happening  again.  Some- 
thing like  the  death  penalty. 
We’re  working  to  pay  tax  for 
the  likes  of  him.” 

Mr  Ward  said  during  the 
last  couple  of  months  of  his 
son’s  life,  Reid  had  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  fee  little 
boy  and  constantly  asked 
them  questions  about  him, 
like  what  did  he  get  for 
Christmas  and  when  was  he 
starting  school. 

Despite  this  interest  Mr 
Ward  said  he  never  felt  that 
Reid,  who  had  denied  killing 
the  boy,  would  be  a threat  to 
his  son. 

From  his  first  day  at  nurs- 
ery he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  starting  at  St  Mir- 
ren's primary  school  in 
Castlemilk,  Glasgow,  this 
month,  his  parents  recalled. 
But  the  family's  joy  for  their 
son  was  shattered  when 
recluse  Reid,  an  alcoholic 
who  had  been  unemployed  for 
24  years,  battered  him  to 
death  with  a slater's  hammer. 

At  around  6pm  cm  Tuesday, 
February  11,  the  couple 
received  phone  calls  at  work 
— Mr  Ward  at  his  office  and 
Miss  Stewart  at  the  petrol 
station  where  she  is  a cashier. 
Both  were  told  something  had 
happened  but  they  «aid  they 
could  never  begin  to  imagine 
the  nightmare  awaiting  them. 

Mr  Ward  had  last  seen  his 
son  on  Sunday  evening  and 
Miss  Stewart  on  the  Tuesday 
morning  when  she  dropped 
him  off  with  his  grand- 
mother, Grace  Boyle,  who 
was  one  of  Reid’s  neighbours 
in  Arden  craig  Quadrant, 
Castlemilk.  and  looked  after 
him  while  his  parents 
worked. 

Mr  Ward  said  at  their  home 
in  Castlemilk,  thatJames’s 
room  was  just  how  he  left  it 
“The  trial  is  over  and  we  start 
from  here  now.  We’ll  see  what 
happens.  We've  got  our 
house,  all  our  memories  of 
James  are  at  the  house. 

“We're  not  going  to  let  that 
man  destroy  what  we  have 
left,”  he  said. 


Labour  and  SNP  in 
devolution  squabble 


Clockwork  radio  inventor 
to  market  a computer 


tinonlwmi 


THE  MAN  who  became  a 
millionaire  after  he  in- 
vented the  clockwork 
radio  believes  ha  is  set  to 
make  a second  fortune  from 
the  clockwork  computer. 

Trevor  Bayiis,  who  works 
alone  from  his  house  in 
south-west  London,  is  in  dis- 
cussion with  Apple  Computer 
Incorporated  about  develop- 
ing the  product  which  he  said 
could  put  a computer  to  every 
home  to  Africa. 

Mr  Baylls,  aged  80,  was  at 
the  Commonwealth  Confer- 
ence on  education  in  Bo- 
tswana last  week  when  he 
had  what  he  described  as  a 
"eureka  moment”,  realising 
that  the  mechanism  used  to 
power  the  clockwork  radio 
could  power  a compute*. 

The  clockwork  radio  revo- 
lutionised communications  to. 
parts  of  the  Third  World 
where  there  is  Utile  accep  ts 
electricity.  The  radios,  which 
are  now  made  at  a rate  of 
ao, ooo  a month,  can  run  forma 
hour  after  a two  minute  wind- 
ing and  do  not  need  batteries. 

it  la  hoped  that  the  dock- 
work  computer  will  have  a 
similarly  revohithmanr  im- 
pact. Mr  Baylls  succeeded  to 


getting  a tow  powered  laptop 
to  operate  for  IS  minutes  to 
Botswana  before  it  crashed 
but  -said  that-  a - computer 
could  run  Indefinitely  if  it 
was  kept  wound-up. 

“It  was-*  fenment  which 
had  me  Bcrwdi- 

Bayiis 

said.  “It  was  just  a bit  of  lat- 


He  succeeded  fa 
getting  a laptop  to 
operate  for  13 
minutes  in 
Botswana  before 
it  crashed 


eral  thinking  — there’s  an  in- 
ventor In  all  of  us.” 

' Mr  Beylis's  demonstration 
brought  a round  of  applause 
from  delegates  at  the  confer- 
ence. “I  saw  this  sew  inven- 
tion and  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
citing new  idea  which  could 
bcpefixUy  lead  to  increased 
use  of  tedmotogy  to  Common- 
wealth  .-sriioois,1*  said  Baron- 
ess Blactefon*.  who  was  rep- 
resenting  the  Government. 

Mr  Bayiis  has  already  tried 


other  variations  to  his  dock- 
work  technology,  including  a 
torch  and  a specialised 
speaker  system.  The  British 
company  which  mates  the 


radio  has  been  received  in- 
quiries about  whether  the 
mechanism  could  be  used  to 
power  Walkman's  and  hand 
held  p”1”  machines. 

BayGen,  in  which  Mr  Bay- 
iis has  a 52  million  state,  is 
now  trying  to  develop  a min- 
iaturised version  of  the  wind- 
ing mechanism  which  could 
make  it  more  easily  portable. 
The  present  mechanism  is 
about  fee  size  of  a fist 

Harrods  has  sow  started 
selling  the  radio  which  ap- 
peals to  green  consumers  as  it 
It  creates  no  waste,  unlike 
battery  operated  radios. 

A spokesman  for  Apple  said 
that  the  company  was  very 
excited  about  the  prospect  of 
working  wife  Mr  Baylls,-  who 
used  to  be  a professional 

swimmer  and  a stunt  man  be- 
fore he  started  life  as  an 
inventor. 

“Our  South  African  office 
has  had  a huge  number  of 
f-npc  from  all  over  Africa  in- 
quiring about  the  clockwork 
laptop,”  the  spokesman  said. 
“News  of  this  innovation  has 
spread  rapidly  over  the 
Internet** 


THE  political  truce  be- 
tween Labour  and  the 
Scottish  Nationals  over 
devolution  spilled  over  yes- 
terday into  public  squabbling 
to  cause  the  first  serious  set- 
back to  the  campaign. 

Senior  Labour  members 
said  they  would  defy  the  par- 
ty’s Scottish  leadership  and 
boycott  Scotland  Forward,  the 
ctfni'fai  campaign  for  a “Yes- 
Yes”  vote  in  September's  poll, 
over  its  decision  to  invite  the 
SNP  on  board,  despite  the  na- 
tionalists’ long-standing  oppo- 
sltion  to  devolutlon. 

**We  support  devolution  be- 
cause it  wifi  lead  to  a stronger 
Union.  They  say  they  support 
devolution  because  it  Is  the 
first  step  to  independence  — - 
the  two  views  are  irreconcil- 
able,” a senior  source  said. 

The  SNP  announced  at  a 
historic  U-tum  in  its  devolu- 
tion policy  at  fee  weekend, 
when  its  national  council 
voted  overwhelmingly  to 
campaign  for  a yes  vote. 
Three  SNP  delegates  yester- 
day took  their  seats  on  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Scotland  Forward. 

Jim  Stevens,  a Blairite  on 
I the  Scottish  Labour  execu- 
tive. said  many  activists 
would  refute  to  campaign 
alongside  SNP  members. 

*T  and  many  others  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  helpful  to  the 
drive  for  “Yes-Yes"  vote  to 


have  people  in  the  campaign 
who  say  they  are  using  devo- 
lution as  the  first  step  to  out- 
right nationalism  The  devo- 
lution white  paper  was  drawn 
up  by  a Labour  government 
— the  SNP  is  completely  irrel- 
evant,” he  said. 

Mr  Stevens  comments  fol- 
low from  those  of  Lord  Ewing, 
the  Labour  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, who  said  in  a Lords 
debate  that  he  would  not 
share  a platform  the  SNP 
members.  “I  believe  the  SNP 
should  have  stayed  out  of  the 
campaign  because  it  wifi  dam- 
age the  ‘Yes-Yes’  vote.” 

The  antipathy  between 


Lord  Ewing:  'SNP  will 
damage  Yes-Yes  vote' 


Labour  and  SNP  activists  has 
built  up  over  the  years 
following  a series  of  bruising 
election  campaigns.  After  the 
general  election,  the  Labour 
raniiiriatp  on  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
Donnie  Monro,  complained 
about  the  actions  of  SNP  ac- 
tivists while  the  SNP  com- 
plained about  alleged  Labour 
irregularities  in  Go  van. 

Bill  Spiers,  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Scotland  Forward 
campaign,  said  SNP  and 
Labour  activists  were  already 
campaigning  together  for  a 
“Yes- Yes”  vote.  Mr  Stevens's 
and  Lord  Ewing's  views  were 
not  representative  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  a whole. 

“We  have  now  got  40  groups 

around  Scotland,  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  not 
even  in  political  parties,  and 

all  they  are  concerned  about 
is  working  together  for  a 

“Yes-Yes”  vote,"  he  said- 

Kay  Uhrich,  one  of  the 
three  SNP  representatives  on 
the  Scotland  Forward  execu- 
tive, said  her  parly  would  be 
running  Its  own  separate  pro- 
devolution  campaign 

“We  will  put  the  interests  of 
the  Scottish  people  first  and, 
right  now,  they  want 
devolution. 

"Personally,  l do  not  see  the 
need  to  have  a rehearsal  for  a 
real  parliament  but  I wifi  be 
campaigning  for  a "Yes-Yes" 
vote,  while  putting  forward 
the  Independence  message  at 
the  same  time.”  she  said- 


BBC  braced  for 
storm  over  IRA 
documentary 


Government  may  cut  drink-drive  limits 


WMkChandhaxy 


THE  Government  is  consid- 
ering a cat  to  the  drink- 
drive  limit  to  just  one  pint  as 
part  of  a range  of  options  to 
reduce  fee  number  of  deaths 
on  the  country's  roads,  Bar- 
1 oncss  Hayman,  Roads  Minis- 
ter said  yesterday. 

The  cut,  which  could  be  im- 
plemented by  Christmas 
would  see  the  drink  drive 


limit  reduced  from  80  milli- 
grams per  100  millilitres  to 
only  50.  The  original  limit 
was  introduced  in  1967. 

On  average.  540  people  die 
porh  year  to  drink-related  ac- 
cidents, according  to  latest 
figures. 

Baroness  Hayman  said: 
“We  are  looking  at  & range  of 
options  involving  road  safety. 

“Several  other  countries 
have  reduced  their  blood-alco- 
hol limits.  We  are  looking 


carefully  at  the  results  of 
other  countries  because  we 
want  to  be  sure  what  we  do  is 
effective  and  we  need  to  con- 
sult very  carefiilly  about 
this.” 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  said 
that  Australia  and  France 
were  two  of  the  countries  the 
government  was  looking  at 
Both  have  reduced  their 
drink-drive  limit  to  50  milli- 
grams per  100  millilitres. 


Kama!  Ahmed  on 
BBCI’s  autumn 
offerings — and  a 
likely  row  over  one 

THE  BBC  was  last  night 
bracing  itself  for  con- 
troversy after  it  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be 
screening  a four-part  docu- 
mentary on  the  IRA  and 
Sinn  Fein  during  the  same 
month  as  the  peace  talks 


The  announcement  came 
during  the  launch  of 
BBCI’s  autumn  schedule, 
which  includes  six  new 
comedies,  a costume  drama 
and  new  series  with 
Michael  Palin  and  Joanna 
Lmnley. 

The  documentary  series, 
entitled  The  Provos,  will 
chart  the  history  of  the  IRA 
and  Sinn  Fein  from  fee 
start  of  fee  Troubles  to 
1969  to  the  present  day.  Al- 
though Sinn  Fein  has 
refhsed  to  cooperate.  It 
will  contain  interviews 
with  past  members  of  the 
XRA  who  admit  that  they 
have  been  involved  in 
terrorist  atrocities. 

During  one  of  fee  pro- 
grammes, to  be  shown  after 
fee  9pm  watershed,  one 
man  is  asked:  “Were  you 
prepared  to  kill  someone?” 
He  answers:  “Yes.  as  part 
of  an  army  and  part  of  a 
campaign.” 

Alan  Yentob,  fee  BBC’S 
director  of  television,  said 
great  care  would  be  taken 
over  the  scheduling  and  it 
was  hoped  to  screen  the 
programmes  during 
September.  The  first  stage 
of  the  peace  talks  begins  on 
September  15. 

Steve  Hewlett,  the  editor 
of  Panorama  who  is  execu- 
tive producer  of  the  docu- 
mentary, said  the  pro- 


Michael  PaHn:  travelling 
again  to  Pacific  Rim  series 


Sarah  Lancashire:  from  the 
Street  to  costume  drama 

gramme  would  not  contain 
any  interviews  with  active 
members  of  the  IRA  and 
would  not  shirk  from  ask- 
tog  difficult  questions  of 
the  organisation. 

“There  Is  no  question  of 
os  ignoring  bits  of  history 
because  it  might  make  cer- 
tain people  who  are  now 
prominent  uncomfortable,” 
he  said. 


James  Meek  on  fierce  competition  between  Russia  and  the  US  for  a South  Korean  missile  contract 

Spies  enter  rocket  dogfight 


THE  prospect  of 
United  States  troops 
in  South  Korea  rely- 
ing on  new  Russian 
rockets  to  defend 
themselves  against  did  Rus- 
sian rockets  fired  from  North 
Korea  is  growing  as  the  Rus- 
sian secret  services  Join  the 
struggle  to  snatch  a big  mis- 
sile contract  from  the  US  firm 
Raytheon. 

Seoul  is  due  to  announce 
next  month  which  missile  It 
will  buy  to  improve  its  air  de- 
fences against  the  threat  of 
North  Korean  rocket  attack 
— Raytheon's  Patriot,  or  the 
Russian  S300V.  The  long- 
range  rockets  held  by  a fam- 
ine-stricken North,  based  on 
the  old  Russian  Scud,  can  hit 
the  South.  Korean  capital 
three  minutes  after  launch. 

North  Korea  has  also  devel- 
oped an  indigenous  rocket, 
the  longer-range  Rodong. 


The  Russian  manufacturers 
claim  their  missile  can  shoot 
down  enemy  rockets  travel- 
ling twice  as  fast,  twice  as  for 
away  as  the  Patriot,  and  then 
destroy  the  pieces  the  rockets 
break  Into  as  they  feu. 

The  seriousness  of  the  com- 
petitive challenge  to  arms 
merchants  in  the  DS,  Britain 
and  France  posed  by  Russia's 
re-energised  weapons  export- 
ers was  underlined  ngaii^  yes- 
terday when  the  Indonesian  I 
government,  piqued  by  US 
criticism  of  its  human  rights 
record,  announced  it  was  buy- 
ing 12  advanced  Russian  Su- 
3QK  fighter  aircraft  and  eight 

Russian  helicopters  instead  of 
the  US  F-iBs  it  had  planned  to 
acquire. 

Malaysia  has  already 
bought  Russian  fighters.  Last 
month  Greece  became  the 
first  Nato  member  to  shortlist 
a Russian  aircraft  as  a con- 


tender to  reequip  its  air 
force. 

Winning  the  $1  billion 
(£600  million)  Korean  con- 
tract in  the  face  of  enormous 
US  pressure  to  buy  American 
would  be  a triumph  for  the 
Russians  and  an  endorsement 


meat  reproduced  in  the  paper 
read:  “Company  Private  — 
Competition  Sensitive  — Pro- 
prietary Data.’' 

The  article  claimed  Rayth- 
eon was  offering  to  sell  the 
Patriot  system  to  South  Korea 
for  only  5 per  cent  of  its  real 


North  Korean  rockets  based  on  the  old 
Scud  can  hit  Seoul  within  three  minutes 


of  their  claims  to  technical 

superiority. 

Evidence  of  Russian  secret 
service  involvement  came  in 
a recent  article  in  the  Moscow 
newspaper  Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta,  which  quoted  from 
confidential  internal  com- 
pany documents  setting  out 
Raytheon's  strategy  for  coun- 
tering the  Russian  sales  pitch. 
The  cover  page  of  one  docu- 


value,  with  the  US  govern- 
ment making  up  the  differ- 
ence in  wiunpp  for  “multi- 
layered defence”  for  37,000  US 
troops  in  the  peninsula. 

It  also  alleged  that  Rayth- 
eon had  promised  the  South 
, Korean  authorities  a 565  mE- 
^ lion  commission  if  the  Patriot 
deal  went  through. 

Asked  about  the  source  of 
last  aiiogaHon,  the  author 


of  the  article,  the  Journalist 
Igor  Korotthenko,  told  the 
Guardian:  “The  Russian 
secret  services.” 

Speaking  from  the  US, 
Raytheon’s  spokesman.  Bob 
Me  Wade,  said  he  could  not 
comment  an  the  authenticity 
of  the  documents  without 
having  seen  them  and  would 
nood  timfl  to  respond  to  spe- 
cific allegations. 

“Obviously  It  would  be  a 
serious  matter  If  these  were 
really  confidential,  private 
documents,”  he  said.  “There 
will  always  be  people  and  par- 
ties inoMng  to  engage  in  in- 
trigue and  looking  to  dis- 
credit the  world's  only  proven 
I tactical  missile  defence 

system." 

US  bases  in  South  Korea 
1 have  their  own  Patriot  batter- 
ies, but  these  cover  only  a 
yuan  part  of  the  country. 

So  ww|'»mwi  is  the  US  at 


the  possibility  of  a Russian 
sale  that  the  defence  secre- 
tary, William  Cohen,  put 
heavy-handed  pressure  on 
Seoul  to  buy  Patriots  during  a 
visit  In  Apr fL  Hie  drew  ridi- 
cule by  suggesting  the  Rus- 
sian missiles  might  home  In 
on  friendly  US  aircraft  and 
blow  them  up  by  mistake. 

The  effectiveness  of  Patri- 
ots fired  against  Iraqi  Scuds 
during  the  Gulf  war  is 
fiercely  disputed.  Raytheon 
riarma  “to  per  cent  success”: 
Russia  says  only  35  of  98 
Scuds  launched  by  Iraq  were 
destroyed.  The  US  is  now  try- 
ing to  improve  the  Patriot 
□sing  29  secretly  acquired 
Scuds  tor  target  practice. 

Russia’s  strongest  card  is 
the  cost  of  its  missiles:  noth- 
ing at  alL  Moscow  is  offering 
to  give  the  S30GV  to  Seoul  in 
exchange  for  writing  off  its 
old  debts  to  South  Korea. 


Fresh  Mir  crew 
hurtle  towards 
more  problems 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 

TWO  cosmonauts  blasted 
off  from  Baikonur 
cosmodrome  yesterday 
to  join  a spacecraft  with 
breathing  problems. 

A new  Russian  crew  with  a 
repair  kit  headed  in  a Soyuz 
spacecraft  tor  the  elderly  Mir 
space  station.  In  which  the 
oxygen-generating  system 
had,  once  again,  toiled. 

Mission  control  in  Moscow 
took  the  news  calmly.  “This 
has  happened  a thousand 
times  before,  so  it  Is  not 
worth  making  a fuss  about,” 
Viktor  Blagov,  a flight  direc- 
tor. said.  “We  are  concerned, 
yes,  we  are  worried,  but  we 
have  immense  experience  . . . 
in  dealing  with  this.” 

The  oxygen  generators 
Called  before.  In  February. 
The  crew  burned  ifthinm  per- 
chlorate candles  to  release 
oxygen.  One  of  these  started  a 
fire  which  forced  the  crew  — 
including  the  United  States 
astronaut  Jerry  Linenger  — 
into  gas  masks. 

But  the  main  problem  toe- 
ing the  fresh  crew  Is  the  after- 
math  of  a collision  on  June  25 
between  Mir  and  its  un- 
manned cargo  supply  vessel. 
Progress.  It  ted  to  a damaged 
module,  power  failure  and  a 
spaceship  tumbling  out  of 
control. 

Anatoly  Solovyov,  aged  49, 
and  Pavel  Vinogradov,  aged 
43,  will  arrive  tomorrow 
night  to  take  part  in  manoeu- 
vres while  orbiting  the  planet 
every  90  minutes. 

The  present  crew  — two 
Russians  and  the  British-born 
US  astronaut  Michael  Foale, 
aged  40 — will  today  uncouple 
a moored  Progress  craft,  now 
being  used  as  a skip  to  hold 
waste,  and  “park”  it  nearby.  , 
The  new  crew  will  circle  | 
the  Mir  to  look  for  signs  of  j 
damage  from  the  collision, 
and  then  dock  where  Progress  I 
used  to  be.  There  will  be  | 


spacewalks  to  examine  the 
damage  and  begin  repair 
work.  On  August  14,  the  Rus- 
sians in  toe  present  crew, 
Vasily  Tishliyev  and  Alexan- 
der Lazutkin,  will  board  their 
own  Soyuz  “lifeboat”  and  fell 
back  to  Earth. 

Dr  Foale  and  his  min«sgiy»fi 
will  then  move  toe  new  Soyuz 
to  a different  berth,  and  shift 
toe  “parked”  Progress  craft 
back  to  its  old  dock.  It  will 
stay  there  until  October.  By 
tom,  toe  space  shuttle  Atlan- 
tis will  have  docked  to  deliver 
a new  astronaut  who  win 
relieve  Dr  Foale. 

Manoeuvres  in  space  are  al- 
ways a problem.  Things  went 
wrong  on  Mir  in  June  be- 
cause there  were  worries 
about  the  automatic  docking 
system.  When  toe  Mir  crew 
tried  to  practise  manual  dock- 
ing with  the  Progress  craft,  it 
hit  one  of  Mm's  modules  at 
three  metres  a second  — 10  or 
20  tunes  too  tost.  It  disinrigpd 
a solar  panel  and  punctured 
the  module,  sending  the 
whole  space  station  tumbling. 

Mir  lost  more  than  1382b  of 
oxygen.  Pressure  dropped. 
The  crew  dammed  a hatch- 
way shut  and  cut  off  their 
own  power.  Mission  control 
in  Moscow  have  been  replay- 
ing the  accident  on  simula- 
tors. To  their  alarm,  other 
cosmonauts  have  also  been 
unable  to  avoid  collisions. 

Meanwhile,  the  crew  In 
orbit  has  battled  on  with  low 
power,  bad  light  and  shaky 
i life-support  systems.  The 
| chances  are  they  will 
persevere. 

“I  would  think  toe  Russians 
will  want  to  keep  [MIrJ  going 
as  long  as  possihle,  and  the 
Americans  seem  to  be  sup- 
porting that,”  Andrew  Coates, 
of  toe  Milliard  space  science  ( 
laboratory  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  said.  “But  be- 
tween the  two  space  agencies, 
they  have  got  to  decide  at  i 
some  point  when  enough  is 
enough.  I don’t  think  they  are 
at  that  point  yet” 


Anatoly  Solovyov  (left)  aud  Pavel  Vinogradov  wave  to  crowds  before  blast-off  yesterday  photograph:  vktorkorotayev 


Peace  broker  goes  to  Bosnia 


Karen  Coleman  in  Sarajevo 


■■klCHARD  Holbrooke, 
Berthe  architect  of  the  1995 
■ MDayton  agreement  on 
Bosnia,  is  due  to  return  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia  today 
amid  a raging  row  between 
the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean countries  about  the  in- 
ternational community's 
handling  of  the  fragile  peace 
accord. 

Over  toe  next  three  days 
Mr  HOlbrooke  will  meet  the 
leaders  erf  Croatia,  Bosnia  and 


toe  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  try  to  sort  out  a mess 
that  threatens  to  topple  toe 
entire  peace  agreement  He  Is 
seen  by  some  as  the  last  hope 
of  bullying  toe  signatories  of 
the  peace  accords  into  keep- 
ing toe  agreements  they  made 
in  Ohio  In  November  1995. 

Mr  Holbrooke’s  visit  comes 
shortly  after  a US  state  depart- 
ment nffirial  criticised  toe  in- 
ternational mediator  for  Bos- 
nia, Carlos  Westendorp.  The 
official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  attacked  his  record  as 
a peace  envoy  this  week,  say- 


ing he  had  not  spent  as  much 
tone  in  Bosnia  as  hoped. 

Mr  Westendorp's  colleagues 
in  Sarajevo  have  defended 
their  leader  and  lashed  out  at 
the  Americans  for  their 
harshness.  *T  think  it's  a 
shame  at  a time  when  we’re 
supposed  to  be  addressing  toe 
issues  internally  and  dealing 
with  the  serious  problems  in 
Bosnia;  toe  cohesion  within 
the  international  community 
must  remain  and  J think  thfc 
| is  unhelpful,”  said  Simon 
Haselock,  Mr  Westendorp’s 
spokesman. 


Sears  Financial  Services  Limited 


Notice  of  change  of  interest  rate 

With  effect  from  6th  September  1997,  the  rate  of 
interest  on  Selfridges  SearsGarrf  accounts  will  be: 

Paying  by  all  methods 

2.05%  per  month  - 27 .6  APR  (variable) 


Seans  Financial  Services  Limited.  Radcliffe  House;  Blenheim  Court. 
Solihull  B912AA.  Tel:  09W9IQ  000 


It  is  understood  the  Ameri- 
cans were  particularly  an- 
noyed by  Mr  Westendorp’s  go- 
ing on  holiday  this  week  at  a 
time  when  tensions  in  Bosnia 
are  extremely  high  violence 
broke  out  at  the  weekend 
when  Bosnian  Croats  forced 
500  Muslims  to  leave  villages 
around  the  Bosnian  Croat 
stronghold  of  Jajce,  in  central 
| Bosnia.  An  apparent  resolu- 
< tion  was  reached  yesterday 
when  the  Bosnian  Croat  au- 
i tho  cities  agreed  to  ensure  all 
toe  refugees  would  be  allowed 
to  return  in  safety. 

A separate  agreement  on 
policing  appointments  for  the 
region  around  Jajce  was  also 
worked  out.  Joint  Mnsliro- 
Croat  police  forces  are  to 
begin  operating  from  mid- 
August.  Hie  gflvnin  make-op 
of  the  force  will  reflect  a 1991 
population  census.  EJnp 
Ganic,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Muslim-Croat  Federation, 
said  that  by  the  mid  of  August 
half  of  the  police  in  Jajce  win 
be  Muslims  to  ensure  better 
security  for  the  Muslims  who  I 
want  to  return  to  their  homes,  i 

A UNHCR  official  said  a 
crowd  of  5Q0  demonstrated. ' 
throwing  eggs,  outside  the 
bunding  in  Jajce  where  local 
and  international  officials 
were  trying  to  reach  a consen- 
sus on  the  refugee  issue. 

Today  Mr  Holbrooke  will 
meet  the  Croatian  president, 
Franjo  Tudjman,  and  Alija 
Izetoegovic.  toe  Muslim  mem- 
ber of  Bosnia's  collective 
presidency,  in  Split,  on  Cro- 
atia’s coast.  On  Thursday  he 
goes  to  Sarajevo  and  on  Fri- 
day to  Belgrade  to  meet  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  the  president 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 


Killer  dolphins 
turn  to  therapy 


Michael  Specter 

in  Sevastopol  on  how 
a navy’s  weapon 
now  helps  children 

I THERE  was  a dark  time, 

I not  so  long  ago,  when 
I I it  seemed  as  if  the  kill- 
er dolphins  of  the  Black  Sea. 

1 Fleet  would  never  find 
peace  without  war. 

Trained,  in.  the  words  of  a 
spokesman  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian navy,  to  “seek,  find, 
MU”,  the  70  special  forces 
dolphins  lost  their  sense  of 
purpose  when  the  wall  felL 

“When  the  cold  war 
ended  we  tii^glif  about 
everything,”  said  Captain 
Nikolai  Savchenko,  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the 
Ukrainian  navy.  “We  tried 
to  persuade  off  companies 
to  retrain  them.  But  no- 
body was  interested.  In  a 
«uy.  It  was  your  typical 
case  of  defence  conversion. 
These  dolphins  were  raised 
in  a world  fliat  hail 
to  exist” 

Speaking  purely  In  evolu- 
tionary terms,  dolphins 
were  never  meant  to  be  fit- 
ted with  headgear  and 
loaded  Into  special  cages 
where  they  could  dive  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  search  of 
mines  and  foreign  frogmen. 
But  these  animals  clearly  i 
performed  way  beyond  Dar- 1 
win’s  expectations. 

‘*You  can’t  really  call  I 
them  animal*.”  said  Lyud- 


mila Lukina,  a doctor  who 
is  using  die  dolphins  In  a 
new  role:  therapy  for  chil- 
dren with  autism  and  other 
problems.  “They  are  &r  too 
smart  for  that.” 

The  dolphins  — who  ««> 
live  to  55  and  eat  more  than 
30  lb  of  fish  a day  — were 
on  the  edge  of  starvation. 
The  base,  at  Sevastopol, 
had  all  but  ceased  to  func- 
tion. Stipends  had  disap- 
peared. Dozens  of  warships 
bobbed  hopelessly  on  the 
sea.  Then  someone  had  the 
therapy  idea. 

Dolphin  therapy  has  been 
used  for  years  In  Israel, 
Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Because  dolphins 
are  highly  intelligent,  sci- 
entists believe  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  communicate 
with  humans  than  any 
other  species. 

“They  work  with  all  sorts 
of  children,”  said  Svetlana 
Matyshovna,  a marine 
physiologist  on  the  base 
who  supervises  some  of  the 
dolphins’  new  activities. 
“Antis  tic  children,  shy 
children.  Dolphins  can  cure 
many  different  problems.” 

Dr  Lukina  said  dolphins 
can  core  bed-wetting,  dissi- 
pate anxiety  an  d help  mute 
Children  speak.  She  regu- 
larly turns  away  rich  Rus- 
sians, usually  holidaying  in 
nearby  Yalta,  who  want  to 
swim  with  the  dolphins. 

“Whatever  these  dol- 
phins did  before  was  serf* 
aw  business,”  she  said. 

But  now  it’s  serious 
too.” — New  Yorit  Times. 


Congress  berated  for  UN  debt 

SEVEN  former  secretaries  ofstate  yesterday  berated  Congress 

ibr  its  zrinctance  to  pay  in  foil  the  Uitted  States’ biDsto  the  United 
Nations,  declaring  that tha  continued  flsUure  by  the  US  to  honour 
ftetegal  obligations  threatened  the  UWsflnandal  viability.  - - 
The  letter,  dated  July  25,  was  signed  by  Henry  Kissinger, 
Alexander  Haig.  George  Sbuitz.  Cyrus  Vance.  James  Baker, 
r .awr^TK-a  phi 3 rgf» rand  Warren  Christopher — a group  repre- 

senting every  presidency  since  the  Nbcon  administration. 

The  rebuke  was  sent  to  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  foreign  relations  committee,  and  other  Senate  and  House 
committee  members  involved  in  negotiating  a package  that  pays 
most  of  the  US  arrears.  — Mark  Tran.  New  York. 


Lftterbugs’  brush  with  law 

THOSE  convicted  in  Malaysia  ofhttering  will  soon  have  to  sweep 
the  streets  wearinga  T-shirt  bearing  the  words 'Tamalittertaug* 
The  housing  and  local  government  minister.  Ting  Chew  Peh.  said 

it  was  hoped  that  the  public  shaming  would  deter  others. 

“We’ve  come  to  a point  where  we  have  tried  everything,  from 
stiffpeualtiesto  nationwide  education  campaigns,  but  the  situa- 
tion remains  the  same”  he  was  quoted  as  saying  yesterday.  Ht9 
remarks  came  after  toe  prime  minister,  Mbhathfr  Mohamad,  said 
at  toe  weekend  that  the visiting  Pakistani  prime  minister^  Nawaz 

Sharff  had  had  to  walk  through  a shopping  street  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  strewn  with  litter. — AP.  Kuala  Lumpur. 


Attack  on  ex-Beijing  boss 

A CHINESE  dissident  issued  a daring  call  yesterday  for  the 

disgraced  Beijing  leader  Chen  Xitongtobe  brought  tojustice, 
hlaminghhn  fnp  foo  Tiananmen  Square  massmanB  in  THB9. 

Jin  Cheng,  In  an  open  letter  to  the  leader  of  China's  National 
People's  Congress,  said  toe  residents  of  Beijing  were  still  waiting 
for  a pohlfe  accounting  for  Mr  Chen’s  actions  as  city  leader. 

Mr  Chen  has  been  out  of  the  public  eye  since  he  was  removed 
from  his  post  as  Beijing  Communist  Party  secretary  after  a 
corruption  scandal  In  19®.  — Reuter.  Beijing- 


Clashes  in  French  Guiana 

FRESH  violence  erupted  In  the  capital  of  French  Guiana  whoa 
police  and  demonstrators  dashed  after  the  detention  of  an  inde- 
pendence leader,  witnesses  sail 

Local  state  radio  said  demonstrators  on  Monday  night  tried  to 
set  fire  to  Cayenne's  centred  police  station  and  electricity  was  cot 
off  in  some  areas.  There  were  no  immediate  repots  of  injuries. 
Riot  police  used  tear  gas  to  disperse  several  hundred  demonstra- 
tors camped  in  front  of  toe  courthouse. 

The  violence  was  triggered  by  the  arrest  last  month  of  Jean- 
Victor  Castor,  a leader  of  the  French  territory's  independence 
movement,  who  is  accused  of  assaulting  a policeman  during  riots 
in  April — Reuter.  Cayenne. 


Bone  of  contention  over  will 

NEW  YORKERS  are  used  to  spoiling  their  dogs:  there  are  dog 
hagpflq,  ring  TiPfVTnrpg  and  dng'hftnrinnnflc  YAdmtey  a jiw^B  mind 
there  can  also  be  dog  trust  ftmds,  as  Mlnni,  a terrier  owned  by  the 
late  tobacco  heiress  Doris  Duke,  was  deemed  entitled  to  yiOOjOOO. 

The  executor  aftbe  will  had  raised  to  hand  over  the  money, 
saying  there  was  no  proof  that  Nlnni  was  Dulse's  dog.  But  Dube's 
former  caretaker,  Mb  rianoDe  Velasco,  who  has  been  caring  for 
the  dog  since  Duke's  death  four  years  ago,  said  his  late  boss  had 
taken  out  pet  insurance  for  Minnl  in  the  (fog's  name.—  Joanna 
Cbles.  New  York. 


Omar  Sharif  wedding  denied 

THE  daughter  ofa  Saudi  tycoon  who  was  reported  to  have 
manfed  the  film  star  Omar  Sharif  said  yesterday  that  the  wed- 
ding had  never  happened. 

Last  month  Egyptian  newspapers  and  sources  close  to  Mr 
Sharif said  he  bad  married  Nadiya  Aja,  toe  daughter  of  toe  late 
multirmillionaireAkram  Aja,  at  aaecret  ceremony  in  April  at  the 
Red  Sea  resort  of  Hurghada. 

Ms  Aia  said:  “Every  woman  would  like  to  be  married  to  Omar 
Sharif ...  bat  it  todnt  happen.”  Mr  Sharit  aged  66,  wasunavafl-  - 
able  fix’ for  comment  — AP.  Cairo. 


Two  injured  in  Teamster  strike 


fflnpromi 


Kf'?A  1 ... 


Striking  drivers,  sorters  and  loaders  at  the  United  Parcel 
Services  plant  in  Anaheim,  California,  joined  in  the  first 
national  strike  in  the  company's  90-year  history.  Two  people  . 
were  injured  when  trucks  tried  to  cross  picket  lines. 

The  stoppage,  which  began  on  Monday  over  pay,  benefits  and 
job  security,  was  organised  by  the  Teamsters  union,  which 
represents  two-thirds-— 185,000— ofTJPS  workers.  — Renter, 
Atlanta.  photograph:  oaveyow 
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, Suzanne  Goldenberg  sees  Pakistan  and  India  find  common  cause 


TUCKED  away  at  a 
turn  in  a lane  given 
over  to  anto-parts 
shops,  and  where 
car  door  panels 
crowd  the  narrow  passage, 
M^nzoor  Abdur  Rahman's  an- 
cient house,  or  haoeli,  is  a 
secret  sanctuary.  As  the  call 
to  prayer  from  Old  Delhi’s 
Jama  Masjid  mosque,  the 
most  majestic  in  Asia, 
over  his  courtyard,  Mr  Rah- 
man, his  tranquillity  undis- 
turbed. turns  the  scattered 
yehow  pages  of  his  trer iag»  di- 
aries. His  wife  instinctively 
lifts  her  dupatta  (scarf)  from 
her  shoulders  to  her  head. 

Mr  Rahman,  a university 
administrator,  started  the 
diary  in  August  1947  because 
even  as  a teenager  he  recog- 
nised he  was  living  through 
historic  times.  His  journal  be- 
gins  in  Simla,  where  he  was 
spending  the  summer  with 
friends,  and  records  his  flight 
to  a refugee  camp  for  Mus- 
lims and  his  unwilling  jour- 
ney to  Pakistan.  He  was  not  to 
return  to  his  parents  in  Delhi 
until  February  1948. 

“I  wrote  this  diary  when  I 
was  16  years'  old.  At  that  time 
I was  secular,  a nationalist 
and  a religious  person.  But  I 
was  not  politically  aware. 
Sometimes  I do  not  agree 
with  my  views,"  he  says. 

Despite  the  horrors  of  his 
journey  — the  Hindu  mer- 
chants who  refused  to  sell 
him  milk,  the  flight  from 
Simla  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  misery  of  a train  jour- 
ney where  children  pleaded 
for  water  — he  dings  to  me 
central  feet  “I  was  secular 
throughout" 

Many  of  his  generation 
were  not.  They  emerged 
much  changed  from  the  expe- 
rience of  partition,  and  they 
handed  down  their  fears  and 
suspicions  to  their  children, 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan, 
two  countries  that  were  once 
part  of  a whole. 

Until  the  division  of  British 
India,  during  which  1 million 
people  died  and  as  many  as 
15  million  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes,  nobody 
would  have  imagined  the  two 
dominions  as  enemies.  Mo- 


Arag-picker  to  Islamabad  sleeps  on  a sack  containing  the  fruits  of  his  scavenging.  More  than  a quarter  of  Pakistanis  are  estimated  to  live  in  extreme  poverty  photograph:  saeed  khan 


hammed  Ali  Jihnah,  the 
father  of  Pakistan,  left  most  of 
his  belongings  at  his  home  in 
Bombay,  convinced  he  would 
pop  over  for  regular  visits. 

It  was  not  to  be.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  fought  three 
wars  since  independence:  the 

1971  war  saw  the  dismember- 
ment of  Pakistan  anti  the  cre- 
ation of  Bangladesh;  the  other 
two  conflicts  were  over  the 
disputed  territory  of  Kashmir. 

When  the  horrors  of  parti- 
tion began  to  fade  from  living 
memory,  the  uprising  in 
Kashmir  against  New  Delhi’s 
rule  became  a symbol  for 
Pakistanis  of  Hindu  oppres- 
sion of  the  Muslims  who 
stayed  behind.  Stoked  by 


Pakistani  aid  to  the  rebels, 
the  unrest  In  Kashmir  has 
featured  regularly  on  govern- 
ment-controlled television  in 
Pakistan  since  1990. 

And  yet  despite  fiery  politi- 
cal rhetoric,  an  arms  race 
which  saw  India  explode  a nu- 
clear device  in  its  western  de- 
sert in  1974,  and  levels  of  de- 
fence spending  that  have 
helped  impoverish  both 
countries,  there  was  beneath 
the  surfece  of  each  a deep 
longing  for  the  other. 

In  Karachi,  street  vendors 
serve  up  the  food  of  a lost  con- 
tinent — masala  dom,  the 
stuffed  rice  pancake  of  the 
south,  albeit  a meat-tilled  vari- 
ation that  would  be  seen  as  an 


abomination  by  its  vegetarian 
Brahmin  inventors.  In  Tndia, 
meanwhile,  people  tune  in  to 
Pakistani  soap  operas. 

Otherwise,  the  two  peoples 
have  been  kept  in  mutual  ig- 
norance, divided  by  a -rigid 
visa  regime,  and  a postal  ser- 
vice manipulated  by  censors 
and  spies. 

“There  are  so  many  people 
who  want  to  come  to  India 
and  they  have  to  queue  for 
hours  in  toe  morning,”  Bays 
I.  a.  Rahman  of  t£e  Hi 
Rights  Commission,  of,,' 

stan.  jTUi  is  only  tor 

people,  FOr  members  of  toe 
elite,  fbr  those  who  have  con- 
nections, for  thebureacijuy, 
there  is  no  problem.’* 


Most  who  do  maka  the  jour- 
ney return  marvelling  at  toe 
warmth  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  ordinary 
people — despite  being  trailed 
by  tateDlgence  agents 
In  this  50th  year  of  indepen- 
dence, however,  there  have 
been  positive  efforts  for  a rap- 
prochement. In  May,  toe  In- 
dian prime  minister,  I.  K. 
GnjraJ,  and  the  Pakistani 
prime  minister,  Nawaz  Sha- 
rif, emerged  wreathed-  in 

frrnn  ttip.  flmt  SUDOplit 

[between- the  two  countriexi^i 
f Jtatfyrers.  . ~ ■ W 

. In  June,  their  diplomats  sec 
wn  mnMt  ions  ftw-  fur- 

ther talks,  agreeing  to 
Kashmir  — which  Pakistan 


considers  the  overriding  issue 
— pTid  other  disputes,  which  is 

what  Tndfo  jiag  dpmandpd 

Mr  Gujral,  who  'was 
brought  up  in  tbe  Pakistani 
city  of  Inhere,  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  toe  efforts  of  the 
fledging  peace  movement  to 
foster  better  relations 
through  cultural  and  aca- 
demic exchanges. 

But  there  are  more  pressing 
reasons  for  detente.  For  if 
partition  divided  friends  and 
families,  it  also  cut  off  trade 
centres  from  their  economic 
hinterlands.  . 


At  the  sole  border  crossing 
between  Pakistan  and  India, 
porters  — red  shirts  for  Paki- 
stanis, blue  for  Indians  — 


ferry  boxes  of  dried  fruit  and 
nuts  on  their  heads.  The 
goods  are  from  Afghanistan; 
there  is  practically  no  legal 
trade  between  the  two 
countries,  a missed  opportu- 
nity rued  by  businessmen  an 
both  sides  of  the  bonier. 

Last  week,  traders  in  Am- 
ritsar, only  17  miles  from  the 
crossing  in  Punjab,  formed  an 
association  to  press  for  trade 
with  Pakistan. 

Mr  Sharif,  a former  busi- 
nessman, sees  increased  trade 
as  crucial  to  resuscitating 
Pakistan’s  economy. 

"For  the  first  time,  there  is 
in  Pakistan  a social  force  be- 
hind the  peace  process.  Previ- 
ously only  radical  leftists  or 


so-called  peaceniks  were 
shouting  about  things.  Now 
toe  industrialists  and -toe  cap- 
italists want  peace,"  Mr  Reh- 
man  says.  "The  fact  of  toe 
matter  Is,  Kashmir  has  gone 
off  the  agenda.” 

But  not  entirely.  When  Pa- 
kistan's commerce  minister 
last  month  expounded  on  the 
benefits  of  trade  with  India, 
the  Urdu-language  press 
reacted  with  outrage. 

In  India,  too.  there  have 
been  reversals.  The  film  in- 
dustry, once  the  champion  of 
unity  between  Hindus  and 
Muslims,  has  lately  wavered 
in  its  commitment.  Border, 
this  year’s  topgrossing  film 
which  led  to  clashes  between 
Hindu  and  Muslim  youths  in 
Leicester,  glorifies  Indian  sol- 
diers in  a 1971  battle.  Main- 
stream India  loved  it 

“There  is  no  criticism  of 
toe  basic  jingoism  which  is 
there  in  Border,  which  is 
against  the  policy  of  the  Guj- 
ral government  for  rap- 
prochement with  Pakistan," 
says  a film  critic,  Iqbal  Ma- 
sud.  “Whenever  a Pakistani 
is  killed  the  audience  cheers.” 

Subadhra  Joshi,  a frail 
woman  In  her  eighties,  has 
spent  a lifetime  trying  to 
purge  those  emotions.  Her 
committee  to  combat  commu- 
nallsm  has  been  preaching 
tolerance  for  50  years.  As  a 
Gandhian  activist,  she  visited 
the  riot-afflicted  areas  of 
Delhi  at  partition,  clinging  to 
the  arms  of  men  attacking 
their  Muslim  neighbours. 

"Wherever  there  is  trouble 
in  any  part  of  India,  people 
give  us  a ring  or  send  us  a 
telegram.  It’s  like  ringing  the 
emergency  number  of  police," 
she  says.  "We  seek  out  the 
good  people,  not  the  people 
who  kin.  It  is  these  people 
who  keep  the  minority  here — 
not  the  police  or  the  military, 
but  the  unknown  people." 

One  of  those  unknowns  Is 
Ambadas  Triwarl,  a mer- 
chant from  Rutch,  an  expanse 
of  fiery  desert  on  the  western 
fringes  of  India,  who  has  been 
trying  to  promote  exchanges 
of  folk  musicians  and  artists. 
Last  month,  after  a decade  of 
discreet  lobbying,  be  at  last 
won  permission  to  bring  a 
Pakistani  folk  troupe  to  India. 

“I  »tti  very  mranli  hopeful 
that  in  the  next  five  years  we 
will  crane  together  and  the 
people  of  our  two  nations  will 
put  pressure  on  politicians  and 
bureaucrats.  This  can  solve  all 
our  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems created  by  partition.” 


Official  urges  Israel  to 
compromise  or  face  war 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


m.  HIGH-RANKING  Israeli 

Mm  security  official  warned 
JP^fcycsterday  that  the  mori- 
bund Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess was  in  danger  of  disinte- 
grating into  a 'long  and  bitter 
guerrilla  war”  unless  urgent 
compromises  were  found  to 
key  issues  left  unresolved  by 
Hie  1993  Oslo  accords. 

His  remarks,  made  on  con- 
dition or  anonymity,  reflect  a 
stark  difference  in  outlook 
between  the  Israeli  military 
establishment  and  the  right- 
wing  government  of  Binya- 
mln  Netanyahu. 

The  division  emerged  as  Is- 
lamic extremist  groups 
threatened  more  attacks  on 
Israel  less  than  a week  after  a 
double  suicide  bombing  hi  a 
Jerusalem  market  killed  13 
people  and  wounded  150. 

While  Mr  Netanyahu 
blames  the  crisis  on  a Pales- 
tinian failure  to  curb  traror- 
iwn,  the  security  official  said 
he  believed  toe  Palestinians 
had  resorted  to  violence  be- 
cause they  had  lost  faith  m 

Israel’s  commitment  to  the 
peace  process  and  felt  they 
had  "nowhere  to  go".  He  said 
the  crisis  was  "a  deep  and 
solid  one".  . 

"We  ttoe  security  forces] 
continue  to  improve  our 
readiness  for  a long  and  bitter 
struggle  in  this  area,"  he  said. 
"We  are  in  a low-intensity 
conflict  already,  but  it  could 
develop  into  a kind  of  guw-. 
rilla  war  in  this  region.” 

His  warning  was  given 
added  weight  by  a senes  of 
events  yesterday.  Six  days 
after  the  market  bombing,  a 
leaflet  purportedly  written  by 
the  Islamic  militant  group 
Hamas  threatened:  "Our  next 
strikes  will  be  ■■■. 

It  said:  “We  suggest  to  the 
Zionists  that  they  open  their 
hospitals  and  medical  centres 
again  to  absorbmorenewenm- 
en;  who  be  will  be  shocked  by 
our  attacks.  Tfceywmsuffia: 

from  the  fires  of  our  hedy  war. 

which  will  burn  every  Jew In 
the  land  of  Palestine.” 

Israeli  investigators  are 
still  unsure  whether  Hamas 
carried  out  last  week’s  bomb- 
ing  — there  has  been  specula- 
tion in  the  Israeli  prewtoat ft 
could  have  been  a HMwBah 
(Party  or  Cod)  operation  ^ 
and  there  were  doubts  over 
the  authenticity  of  y**t*f 
day's  leaflet-  Sift  the  army  is 
maintaining  high  security  in 
Israel’s  elite*. 


Israeli  soldiere'a&  security  alert  check  an  Orthodox  Jew's 
bag  In  Jerusalem  yesterday  photograph:  jaooubune  ahzt 


Meanwhile,  the 'guerrilla 
war  on  Israel’s  northern  bor- 
der showed  no  signs  of  abat- 
ing. In  the  Lebanese  hJBs,  Is- 
raeli troops  fought  skir- 
mishes with  Islamist  Hizb- 
ullah guerrillas  seeking 
revenge  for  an  Israeli  com- 
mando raid  on  Monday  which 
killed  five  Hizbullah  fighters. 

At  their  fhneral  yesterday, 
Hizbullah's  secretary-general. 
Sheikh  NaimKassen.  warned: 
“Israel  will  find  explosive 
charges  and  men  seeking 
martyrdom  everywhere  in 
Palestine  and  the  occupied 
lands.” 

' Syria  denounced  Israel  as  a 
terrorist  state  for  its  Defence 
Force's  actions  in  Lebanon.  A 
commentary  on  state-run  Da- 
mascus radio  declared  that 
-noble  Arabs  wffl  destroy  fa- 
rad's fflusSoosT.  and  “the 
■rfiark  imparted  on  Israel  will 
tedenst*Un£vY 
Hie  only  means  to  prevent 
new  reghsu£war,  the  Is- 
raeli security  spore*  said, 
was  for  security  AoonU&atlon. 
and  coexistence  based  on 


“the  understandingthat  there 
are  some  issues  that  can’t  be 
agreed  for  toe  time  being”. 

He  said:  “Some  issues  can 
be  postponed,  some  issues  can 
be  compromised-”  He  listed 
these  as  toe  status  of  Jewish 
settlements  in  Palestinian 
areas,  the  fate  cf  Palestinian 
refugees,  the  extent  of  a 
future  independent  Palestin- 
ian entity  and  sovereignty 
over  Jerusalem-  The  Pales- 
tinians have  complained  that 
the  Israeli  government  shows 
no  readiness  to  comprxmnse. 

- ’“The  Palestinians  believe 
that  Israel  doesn’t  intend  to 
continue  the  process  ami  fili- 
al the  agreement,  the  official 
said.  “Finding  themselves  in 
a nowhere-to-go  siluatkm,  the 
Palestinians  think  itjs  legiti- 
mate to  use  violence.” 

David  Bar-Slan*  one  of  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  advisers,  said 
the  issue  of  violence  had  to  be 
dealt  with  before  any  substan- 
tive negotiations.  "There  can 
be  no  Justification  of  violence, 
especially  after  you've  em- 
barked on  a peace  process.” 


Havana  blames  exiled  ‘terrorists’  in  Miami 
for  third  hotel  bomb  attack  in  a month 


Ed  Vofflamy  In  Washington 


THE  exiled  Cuban  com- 
munity to  the  United 
States  was  yesterday 
scrambling  to  explain  a 
third  bomb  attack  in  Ha- 
vana to  less  than  a month. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  Cuban 
capital,  the  communist 
regime  laid  blame  for  toe 
bombs  on  ‘^terrorists 
within  US  territory”. 

The  latest  bomb  exploded 
to  the  lobby  of  toe  five-star. 
Spanish-owned  Hotel  Co- 
hiba.  shattering  glass  but 
cansing  no  injuries. 

Two  others,  both  on  July 
12,  at  the  Nadonal  and  Ca- 
pri hotels,  caused  minor, 
damage  and  wounded  three 

The  Cuban  government 
has  been  quick  to  blame  ex- 
iles in  the  US.  and  in  partic- 


ular the  right  wing  based  in 
Miami.  “These  terrorist 
acts  are  encouraged,  orga- 
nised and  supplied,  in 
terms  of  materials  and  per- 
sonnel, from  within  the 
United  States'  territory,” 
the  interior  ministry  said. 
A US  state  department  offi- 
cial said  yesterday  that  “no 
evidence”  had  been  offered 
toe  US.  The  department  has 
said:  “The  US  quite  clearly 
does  not  condone  this  kind 
of  activity  in  Cuba  or  any- 
where else.” 

Watching  the  fallout  was 
Elloy  Gutierrez  Menoyo, 
who  fought  with  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, was  imprisoned  by  his 
regime  for  22  years  and  now 
leads  the  swelling  middle- 
way  democratic  movement, 
Cambio  Cnbano  (Caban 
Change),  from  Miami. 

Reviled  by  both  the  com- 
munists and  the  hard  right. 


Mr  Guttorrez  Menoyo  said 
yesterday:  “If  this  was  dy- 
namite, the  bombs  could 
have  come  from  Cuba.  But 
they  are  not,  and  nor  could 
the  remote-control  detona- 


*We  haven’t  sent 
bombs;  what  we 
have  sent  is  words 
of  encouragement1 


‘National  Party  at  prayer* 

says  sorry  for  apartheid 


SOUTH  Africa’s  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  long 
the  main  moral  backer  of 
apartheid,  has  produced  an 
82-page  apology  for  its  stance 
during  National  Parly  rule. 
Although  the  Church  said  it 
bad  always  meant  well,  it  con- 
fessed It  had  “not  always 
heard  the  word  of  God 
correctly”. 

The  Church,  often  referred 
to  as  the  National  Party  at 
prayer,  became  toe  earliest 
proponent  of  apartheid  when, 
in  1857.  it  ordered  different 
races  to  worship  separately. 
Its  support  for  the  doctrine 
with  scriptural  texts  led  to  its 
being  ousted  from  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches. 

Earlier  tills  year  it  refused 
to  make  a submission  to  the 
Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission,  preferring  to 
have  a member  cf  'its  synod 
commission,  Fritz  Guam, 
draw  op  a report  into  its 
actions.  "We  decided  to.  give 
our  own  report  on  the 
Church's  journey  with  apart- 
heid which  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  South  Africa’s 
people,”  said  Dr  Guam. 

The  resulting  report  denies 


the  Church  had  any  evil  in- 
tent: “The  Church  was  con- 
cerned about  Afrikaners'  sur- 
vival, and  has  not  always 
shown  toe  same  regard  for 
the  miserable  daily  existence 
of  other  people. 

"We  too  often  said,  ‘If  the 
policy  of  separate  develop- 
ment was  carried  out  with 
compassion . . . it  could  be  jus- 
tified in  terms  of  the  Bible’, 
without  ascertaining  whether 
this  was  indeed  happening.” 

Dr  Guam  says  the  Church 
at  times  felt  disquiet  over 
National  Party  actions  but 
that  it  did  not  do  enough. 

• The  former  commander  of 
one  of  the  apartheid  state's 
assassination  squads  has 
been  granted  amnesty  from 
prosecution  by  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission. 

Dirk  Coetzee  led  a South 
African  police  hit  squad 
which  killed  the  human 
rights  lawyer  Griffiths 
Mxenge  in  Durban  in  1981-  Mr 
Coetzee  and  two  others  were 
convicted  of  the  murder  in 
May.  but  sentence  was  with- 
held pending  the  commis- 
sion's decision. 

The  ruling  means  no  sen- 
tence will  be  passed,  and  toe 
conviction  will  be  expunged 
from  legal  records.  Amnesty 
may  be  granted  where  appli- 
cants show  a clear  political 
motive  for  a violent  crime. 


tors  — they  have  to  come 
from  outside.” 

He  said  toe  bombs  bad 
toe  “dear  intention”  of  af- 
fecting tourism,  the  coun- 
try’s principal  revenue, 
and  were  a message  to  the 
Cuban  authorities.  “It’s  a 
way  of  saying  too  one  can 
Stop  US’.” 


News  in  brief 


He  said  toe  bombs  would 
alienate  exiled  Cubans, 
adding:  “I’m  confident 
we’re  entering  the  last 
phase  of  confrontation,  be- 
fore the  dialogue.” 
Meanwhile,  the  leader  of 
the  right-wing  paramilitary 
organisation  Alpha  66, 
based  to  Miami,  took  indi- 
rect responsibility  for  toe 
explosions  yesterday,  say- 
ing they  were  the  work  of 
sympathisers  in  Cuba. 

“We  have  always  advo- 
cated violence  to  bring 
cftaTige  In  Cuba,”  Andres 
Nazarlo  Sargen  said.  **We 
haven't  sent  any  bombs  but 
what  we  have  sent  is  words 
of  encouragement.” 

Alpha  66’s  claims  are  not 
usually  taken  seriously  by 
the  authorities.  But  the 
likelihood  that  rightwing 
exiles  are  Involved  was  en- 
dorsed yesterday  by  Wayne  I 


Smith,  former  chief  of  the 
US  special  interests  section 
in  Havana. 

However,  toe  main  right- 
wing  exile  organisation, 
the  Cuban  American 
National  Foundation,  yes- 
terday denied  any  connec- 
tion with  the  explosions. 

• The  Bahamas  became  toe 
latest  target  yesterday  for 
the  terrorist  campaign 
against  Cuba’s  tourist  in- 
dustry, with  news  of  an 
explosion  that  ripped 
through  a Cuban  govern- 
ment-owned travel  agency. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the 
blast  on  Sunday  night  in 
Nassau  at  the  travel  agency 
that  operates  flights  and 
tours  to  Cuba.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, in  defiance  of  their 
government's  sanctions 
against  the  country,  fly 
into  Havana  via  the 
Bahamas. 


Banzer  elected 
president 

Bolivia’s  congress  elected  the 
former  military  dictator  Hugo 
Banzer  as  president  yesterday 
after  he  forged  unlikely  alli- 
ances with  leftwing  and  popu- 
list parties. 

Gen  Banzer,  who  ruled  in 
1971-78,  wfll  be  sworn  in 
today,  the  country’s  Indepen- 
dence Day. — Reuter. 

US  bases  threat 

Japan  is  considering  cutting 
its  contribution  to  maintain- 
ing United  States  armed 
forces  on  its  territory  from 
next  year,  the  Asahi  news- 
paper said  yesterday. — AP. 

Smoking  ban 

President  Clinton  plans  to 
sign  an  executive  order  tills 
week  imposing  the  broadest 
smoking  han  on  federal  prop- 
erty ever  enacted,  includ  ing  a 
prohibition  cm  lighting  up 
outside  building  entrances, 
administration  officials 
said.  — Washington  Post. 

Tall  order 

Dr  Kia  Hetao,  a professor  of 
medicine  in  Bering  who  per- 
forms operations  to  correct 
dwarfism  and  deformities,  is 
offering  those  tired  of  being 
short  1 1 mh-iirngthan  mg  sur- 
gery as  weH.  the  China  Daily 
reported.— Renter. 


Britain  pledges  extra  aid 

as  more  flee  Montserrat 


Lucy  Harris 


RITAIN  yesterday  an- 
nounced further  aid,  in- 
cluding £65  million  to  build 
new  housing,  for  the  Carib- 
bean fafanfl  of  Montserrat, 
devastated  by  a series  of  vol- 
canic explosions. 

"Britain  is  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of 
the  north  of  Montserrat  and 
to  creating  a viable  fliture  for 
the  island,”  the  International 
Development  Secretary,  Clare 
Short,  said  in  London. 

The  announcement  came 
after  talks  with  Bertrand 
Osborne,  chief  minister  of 
Montserrat  who  is  visiting 
London  with  six  ministers. 

The  volcano  erupted  again 
yesterday,  causing  hundreds 
of  islanders  to  flee  nearby  vil- 
lages, while  hundreds  more 
are  being  evacuated  from  the 
western  part  of  the  island  that 
was  previously  thought  safe. 

Mr  Osborne  said  the  funds 
would  probably  be  used  to 
create  permanent  housing  in 
the  north,  where  more  than 
1.000  Montserratians  live  in 
crowded  shelters. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to 
a new  Montserrat  emerging 
from  the  ashes.”  he  said. 

According  to  Mr  Osborne, 
scientists  have  identified 
16  square  miles  in  the  north 


as  safe,  enabling  the  area  to 
be  built  up  and  creating  new 
opportunities  for  those  who 
remain. 

Ms  Short  also  agreed  to  con- 
sult the  people  of  Montserrat 
on  a package  of  options,  in- 
cluding possible  relocation  to 
Britain.  But  she  indicated 
that  the  Government  ex- 
pected most  people  to  decide 
to  stay. 

Fires  are  still  burning  in 
the  abandoned  capital,  Plym- 
outh. which  was  evacuated  on 
June  25,  after  an  eruption 
that  killed  at  least  10  people. 

More  than  half  the  island's 
original  11.000  residents  have 
fled  since  the  volcano  erupted 
more  than  two  years  ago.  Sev- 
eral thousand  went  to  Anti- 
gua, the  US  Virgin  Islands 
and  Jamaica. 

Ms  Short  said  she  hoped  the 
planned  development  of  the 
north  would  persuade  many 
to  return. 

So  far  this  year,  Britain  has 
given  £37  million  in  assis- 
tance. Last  month’s  package 
of  nearly  £7  million  will  go 
towards  hospital  projects  and 
longer-term  rehousing. 

The  Foreign  Office  minis- 
ter, George  Foulkes,  will  be 
visiting  the  island  later  this 
month  to  oversee  the  work 
and  hold  further  discussions 
with  the  Montserrat 
government. 
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Loosen  up.  Labour 

The  party  still  acts  as  if  the  election’s  not  won 


LABOUR’S  attempt  to  distract  the 
nation  from  its  worst  week  in  office  to 
date  was  so  slick,  so  cunning  that  it 
might  even  have  worked.  The  task  was 
daunting;  the  government  had  spent 
seven  days  on  banana  skin  row,  start- 
ing with  some  contentious  BP  shares 
and  ending  with  lurid  coverage  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary’s  love  life.  In  be- 
tween there  was  the  defeat  at  Uxbridge, 
the  suspension  of  the  Doncaster  Labour 
party  and  the  suicide  of  Gordon  McMas- 
ter  — whose  farewell  note  detailed  the 
toxic  climate  of  Scottish  socialism.  No 
wonder  Mr  Mandelson  — who,  in  the 
absence  of  Messrs  Blair  and  Campbell, 
seems  to  be  running  the  country  — 
wanted  us  to  look  the  other  way. 

The  trick  was  to  send  up  a few  flares 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  political  class. 
Labour’s  sultans  of  spin  told  of  a refit 
for  the  royal  yacht  Britannia,  a Brus- 
sels perch  for  Kenneth  Clarke  and  — 
their  most  daring  shot  — an  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  intelligence  leaking  by 
Chris  Patten.  With  such  juicy  morsels 
to  chew  on,  reporters  would  leave  be- 
hind the  woeful  stories  of  broken  mar- 
riages, depressed  MPs  and  one-party 
Labour  dictatorships. 

That  at  least  is  the  conspiracy  theory, 
spun  by  Sir  Brian  Mawhinney  and 
endorsed  by  the  BBC  political  corre- 
spondent who  found  himself  a bit 
player  in  the  damagip  limitation  opera- 
tion. The  government’s  information- 
masters  deny  any  such  plot,  claiming 
two  of  the  stories  were  the  fruit  of 
independent  journalistic  enterprise 
while  the  third  came  from  a rogue 
leaker,  detached  from  the  centre  of  the 
mpRaagg-marrhinp  Still,  they  do  not 
deny  that  the  discovery  of  Robin  Cook’s 
non-domestic  affairs  was  a missile  they 
were  determined  to  deflect 

New  Labour  did  not  invent  such  news 
management  Sir  Bernard  Ingham  mas- 
tered its  black  arts  when  he  acted  as 
spin  surgeon  to  Margaret  Thatcher.  He 


brought  all  Whitehall  departments 
under  central  Downing  Street  controL 
Even  the  doughty,  pre-Ingham  press- 
minders  of  tiie  1970s  had  a few  tricks, 
including  the  old  ruse  known  as  Friday 
government  — releasing  an  item  of 
unwanted  news  at  the  fog  mid  of  the 
week,  where  it  would  be  discreetly 
buried  in  the  Saturday  papers.  In  oppo- 
sition, sympathisers  urged  Labour  to 
learn  some  of  these  techniques  them- 
selves; tiie  party  had  lost  too  many 
elections  without  them.  Accordingly, 
one  of  New  Labour’s  newest  traits  was 
its  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  modem 
communication,  from  rapid  rebuttal  to 
vibrating  pagers.  If  that’s  what  it  took 
to  get  elected,  most  Labour  supporters 
were  prepared  to  accept  it 

But  Labour  is  now  elected,  with  a 
thumping  majority  of  179.  The  need  for 
such  stiff  discipline  and  tight  control 
should  have  faded.  And  yet  the  party 
has  not  quite  made  the  transition  from 
campaigning  to  government.  It  still  acts 
as  if  polling  day  were  around  the  corner 
— as  its  removal  of  the  insufficiently 
Blairite  candidate  from  Uxbridge  illus- 
trated. This  control-freak  tendency  does 
not  only  irritate  journalists.  It  also 
makes  no  sense  in  a party  now  doctrin- 
ally  committed  to  an  end  to  state  con- 
trol in  the  economy  and  decentralisa- 
tion in  the  constitution.  If  the 
government  can  let  go  of  power  over  the 
country,  then  it  can  surely  loosen  its 
leash  over  the  media. 

The  Campbeil-Mandelson  spin  team 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  political 
savvy  it  deployed  before  May,  in  the 
battle  to  win  power.  Yesterday’s  tidy-up 
of  the  rumpus  over  Lord  Simon's  stake 
in  BP  provided  further  proof  that  the 
spinners  have  not  yet  lost  their  touch. 
But  now  that  Labour  has  won,  it  can 
afford  to  lighten  up.  In  a word  the  Blair 
message-makers,  briefers  and  spokes- 
men have  made  their  own,  they  should 
all  try  in  be  a little  more  “relaxed”. 


A time  for  boardroom  regulation 

But  the  Hampel  report  has  only  tiptoed  round  the  subject 


BEHAVIOUR  in  the  boardroom  is  once 
more  catching  public  attention.  The 
resignation  of  David  Rigg,  the  well-paid 
Communications  Director  of  Camelot, 
has  reminded  us  all  of  the  outcry  that 
met  the  announcement  in  May  that  four 
Camelot  directors  would  share  bonus 
payments  totalling  nearly  £1  million. 
And  now  we  have  the  much-delayed 
publication  of  the  Hampel  report  This 
is  the  third  in  a series  of  inquiries  into 
the  corporate  governance  of  British 
companies  following  on  from  the  Cad- 
bury and  Greenbury  reports.  While  it  is 
certainly  not  revolutionary,  much  of  it 
is  to  be  welcomed.  There  are  sound 
proposals  on  strengthening  the  moni- 
toring functions  of  the  non-executive 
directors  and  the  importance  of  corpo- 
rate governance  rules  for  small  and 
large  companies  alike.  But  it  has  also 
ignored  some  issues  including  the  Cad- 
bury proposal  to  split  the  jobs  of  Chief 
Executive  and  Chairman,  and  there  is 
little  new  on  boardroom  salaries  and 
executive  bonuses. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Hampel  committee 
has  been  so  timid  in  areas  not  covered 
by  previous  enquiries,  such  as  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  institutional  share- 
holders in  exerting  pressure  on  board- 
rooms.  The  infamous  Cedric  Brown 
escaped  two  years  ago  when  angry 
shareholders  voted  to  remove  him  from 
the  board  of  British  Gas  only  to  see  him 
rescued  by  the  sheer  voting  power  of 
the  institutions.  Hampel  recommends  I 
that  they  should  publicise  their  general 
policy  on  how  they  use  their  votes,  but 


not  necessarily  the  way  they  vote  in 
individual  cases.  This  is  fudge  on  a 
grand  scale.  Pension  funds  will  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  guidelines  with  the 
most  uninformative  and  blanket  policy 
statement  Why  should  individuals  who 
invest  their  money  wife  a particular 
pension  fond  not  be  entitled  to  know 
how  that  fond  voted  in  controversial 
decisions?  Many  may  not  be  interested 
as  long  as  the  fond  achieves  a good 
return  for  the  investor,  but  that  is 
hardly  the  point 

Self-regulation  of  the  form  embraced 
by  Cadbury  and  Hampel  can  only  be 
effective  if  companies  voluntarily  com- 
ply with  the  recommendations  of  these 
reports.  Many  of  the  top  companies  in 
Britain  have  done  just  that  and  stan- 
dards of  corporate  governance  have 
risen.  Yet  fee  failure  of  some  companies 
to  follow  the  lead  should  trigger  warn- 
ing bells  among  policymakers.  The 
Hampel  report  is  right  to  stress  that 
these  are  only  guidelines,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  we  were  forced  to 
move  to  a system  of  rigid  rules  that 
cannot  distinguish  properly  between 
bad  practice  and  creative  innovation. 
But  to  ensure  against  this  there  must  be 
< a concerted  effort  within  the  business 
community  to  encourage  all  firms  to 
adopt  these  standards,  and  there  must 
also  be  regular  reviews  both  of  how  the 
recommendations  are  working  and  of 
possible  additions  to  them.  Self-regula- 
tion can  really  only  work  if  all  compa- 
nies, not  just  fee  best,  actually  comply. 
That  is  the  test  for  Corporate  Britain. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


T ough  test  for  the  man  from  Tesco 

Will  Lord  McLaurin’s  plans  raise  English  cricketfromthe  ashes? 


THE  MAN  who  put  Tesco  on  the  top  of 
the  grocery  pile  yesterday  unveiled  his 
plans  to  repeat  that  for  English  cricket 
Lord  McLaurin’s  assignment:  to  rebuild 
the  national  game  from  top  to  bottom, 
raise  standards,  boost  crowd  appeal, 
bring  in  the  money  required  for  richer 
rewards,  and  regenerate  competition 
without  driving  the  weak  to  the  wall. 
All  this  amidst  constraints  nnfamfliar 
to  supermarket  chiefe:  the  power  of  fee 
counties  especially,  who  would  not  hes- 
itate to  bury  his  handiwork  should  it 
not  suit  them. 

Inevitably,  the  result  Is  a compro- 
mise. The  option  of  a two-division 
county  championship  with  promotion 
and  relegation,  which  most  counties 
disliked,  is  ditched  in  favour  of  a sys- 
tem of  conferences  with  a great  big 
series  of  play-offs.  That  sounds  strange 
and  infernally  complex  — though  it’s 
said  to  work  well  in  baseball  McLaurin 
rightly  deplores,  though  he  may  not 


cure,  the  segregation  in  the  game,  with 
I “serious”  cricket  and  “recreational” 
cricket  in  separate  compartments 
rather  than  as  a continuous  progres- 
sion. But  it’s  disturbing  so  soon  after 
the  switch  to  four-day  county  matches, 
on  the  grounds  that  you  need  long 
b11^  a winning  Test  side,  to 
find  him  planning  to  cut  the  number  of 
four-day  matches  and  increase  the  one- 

nab  rarinvi  a ^ _ 


to  the  new-style  championship.  Tradi- 
tionalists will  — though  the 

profit  from  Warwickshire's  day-night 
experiment  exceeded  the  gate  talcing* 
from  its  home  comity  programme. 

Meanwhile  in  Colombo  Sri  Lanka 
mushed  fee  second  day  of  the  first  Test 
against  India  on  587  for  one,  with  Jaya- 
sunya  unbeaten  on  326.  Not  so  long  ago 
England  opposed  the  admission  of  Sri 
Uanka  to  Test  match  status.  We  thought 
they  weren’t  ready.  Any  lessons  there? 


Why  we  are 
hanging  Myra 

I AM  writing  in  response  to 
the  Issues  raised  and  letters 
written  as  a result  of  the  in- 
tended inclusion  of  the  paint- 
ing Myra  by  Marcos  Harvey, 
in  our  autumn  exhibition, 
Sensation:  Young  British  Art- 
ists from  the  Saatchi  Collec- 
tion (Letters,  July  31,  August 
1,  2).  The  Royal  Academy 
shares  die  universal  public 
revulsion  and  abhorrence  for 
the  crimes  committed  by 
Myra  Hlcdley  and  lan  Brady. 

The  pahiHwg  m question 
does  not,  however,  seek  to  glo- 
rify either  the  perpetrator  of 
these  crimes  or  the  crimes 
themselves;  rather  the  oppo- 
site. It  acts  as  an  uncomfort- 
able reminder  of  the  reality  of 
those  crimes.  The  painting 
should  not  be  seen  as  a con- 
ventional portrait  but  rather 
as  an  icon  of  evil  which  car- 
ries with  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  uncomfortable 
associations,  in  part  as  a 
result  erf  almost  obsessive 
media  reproduction,  over  the 
years,  of  the  photograph  from 
which  the  work  is  drawn. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  present  the  art  of 
all  ages  and  cultures  to  the 
widest  possible  audience  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  RA 
should  mount  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  this  generation 
of  British  artists  who  are  win- 
rung  international  recogni- 
tion. 11115  is,  erf  course,  a diffi- 
cult work  and  the  Royal 
Academy  is  sympathetic  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
families  of  the  victims  of 
HincHey  and  will  certainly  be 
taking  these  Into  account  be- 
fore reaching  a final  decision. 

The  Royal  Academy's  exhi- 
bition programme  is  driven 
by  artistic  concerns  and  has 
never  been  inherently  profit- 
able. With  no  government 
subsidy,  it  has  to  rely  on 
sponsorship-  The  suggestions, 
therefore,  that  we  were  moti- 
vated to  mount  this  exhibi- 
tion by  exploitative  financial 
concerns  is  wholly  wrong. 
James  Robinson. 

Deputy  Secretary, 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
Burlington  House, 

Piccadilly, 

London  W1V  ODS. 


Just  a thought 

ANY  fool  can  hold  a retrac- 
tor under  the  direction  of 
a surgeon  during  an  opera- 
tion and  often  does  (School- 
boy “assisted  in  eperafiou", 
August  2).  if  anybody  needs 
disciplining,  it’s  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Mayday  Trust 
for  wasting  everybody's  time, 
inducting  his  own,  and  for 
wasting  money,  not  his  own. 
John  Hnrcfley. 

(Consultant  Anaesthetist). 

27  Pereira  Road, 

Birmingham  BX7  9JG. 

BE  your  article  (Falling 
^■fbul  of  the  f-word.  Media, 
August  4):  1 would  feel  sadly 
deprived  if  this  word  were 
prohibited.  I am  91  years  old. 
often  drop  things  and  forget 
things,  and  without  a sooth- 
ing swear  word,  my  blood 
pressure  would  be  much 
higher. 

(Dr)  Phyllis  Dobbs. 

55  Kingstown  Street, 

London  NW1 8JP. 

Guardian  report  (August 

4):  "Susan  Carey  — 21st 
victim  of  v-CJD.”  Guardian 
(August  5):  “Mandy  Minto  — 
2ist  victim  of  v-CJD".  How 
many  more  21st  victims  can 
we  expect? 

Steve  Cooxnbes. 

The  Old  School,  Bufley , 

Nr  Woods  ridge,  Sufiblk. 

PLEASE  advise  the 
reviewer  of  the  film 
Mudlark  (Guide,  August  2) 
that  Andrew  Ray  was  in 
the  son  of  the  British  come- 
dian Ted  Ray.  not  the  son  of 
the  American  singer  Johnnie 
Ray. 

Nick  Taylor 
9 Lavengro  Road, 

London  SE279BQ. 


Mr  Cook’s  moral  policy 

THE  answer  to  your  ques- 1 ster  that  keeps  politicians,  es-  i for  ‘tratetag This  IF  1 Hew Labmiris  to 
Son  of  whether  it  is  any-  pecially  those  from  Scotland,  1 is  a public  betrayal  of  pub-  Ifram  what  happened  in 
one’s  business  whether  Wales  and  the  north  of  Eng-  fidy-dedared  morality,  and  of  bridge  (Labour’s  byelect 


THE  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  any- 
one’s business  whether 
Robin  Cook  has  left  his  wife 
(Stand  by  your  beds,  August 
4)  is  obviously  no.  I am  sur- 
prised, therefore,  at  the 
amount  of  space  yon  have  de- 
voted to  the  subject  The  new 
government  should  be  trying 
to  find  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  mail*  climacteric.  Fore- 
knowledge of  the  physical  and 
sexual  changes  that  occur  in  a 
man  at  this  time  of  life  can 
save  husbands  and  wives 
much  heartache. 

I too  was  left  by  my  hus- 
band after  28  years.  Although 
the  situation  is  now  very 
painful  for  Mrs  Cook,  it  does 
present  the  challenge  of  be- 
coming an  independent,  free 
human  being. 

(Dr)  M Zabaleta-Hlnrichseii. 
Gamon  Cottage, 

Bower  HHL 

Epping,  Essex  CM16  7AB. 

I WAS  astonished  by  your  de- 
scription . of  Robin  Cook 
(Cook  affair  draws  “double 
standards”  Tory  attack, 
August  4)  as  “the  latest  victim 
of  the  long  hours  at  Westmin- 


ster that  keeps  politicians,  es- 
pecially those  from  Scotland, 
Wales  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, away  from  their  homes” 
and  that  “politicians  are 
thrown  together  for  long 
hours  with  their  staff”.  You 
Implied  that  this  was  a per- 
fectly logical  reason  for  be- 
traying a relationship  of  28 
years. 

Can  me  naive  but  I fan  to 
understand  why  temptations 
of  the  flesh  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  an  inevitable 
casualty  of  the  job,  and  why 
all  it  takes  is  a few  weeks 
away  from  home  to  forget  a 
lifetime's  commitment  and 
trust.  Mr  Cook  is  not  a victim. 
The  victims  are  his  wife  and 
children. 

Sarah  Greenberg, 

51  Stanbury  Court, 
HaverstockHm, 

London  NW34RR, 

SHORTLY  after  the  elec- 
tion, Mr  Cook  pledged 
himself  to  be  ‘fan  ethical  For- 
eign Secretary”,  and  scant 
weeks  later  he  excused  the 
recent  sales  of  Hawk  fighter 
phuaes  to  Indonesia  with  the 
old  hinnri  lip  that  they  were 


for  “training  exercises”.  This 
is  a public  betrayal  of  pub- 
licly-declared morality,  and  of 
far  more  wide-ranging  inter- 
est than  fee  personal  relation- 
ships of  either  Cook  or  Regan. 
Jane  Cara  all- 
63  Montgomery  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH7SHZ. 

■*"HEY  still  just  don’t  get  It 
■ The  Alan  Duncans  of  this 
world  would  probably  be  sur- 
prised how  tittle  the  British 
public  actually  care  about 
public  figures’  personal  lives 
(Cook  affair  draws  “double 
standards"  Tory  attack, 
August  4).  What  sticks  in 
their  craw  is  being  moralised 
at  by  closet  rumpy-pumpyists. 
If s a question  of  hypocrisy, 
not  sexual  morality. 

Alan  Paterson. 

3 Garrick  Street, 

London  WC2E  9AR. 

■PERHAPS  Tory  ministers 
■ embroiled  in  allegations 
of  sleaze  could  blame  it  on  a 
new  medical  condition:  recur-  ' 
rent  ministerial  amnesia. 

D C Mowbray. 

7 Woodland  Road, 

Bristol  BS8ITB. 


Invasion  of  the  hobnailers  2 


THE  venom  of  Colin  McAr- 

I thur’s  outburst  against 
Alan  Parker's  appointment  as 
rhaiHTMn  erf  the  British  Film 
Institute  (Letters,  August  4) 
should  convince  any  doubters 
that  Parker  is  an  excellent 
choice. 

McArthur's  bile  seems 
largely  based  cm  A Turo- 
ipbeadfa  Guide  To  British  Cin- 
ema, the  documentary  series 
Parker  directed,  and  which  we 
produced.  It  certainly  upset 
some  people:  that  was  hte  in- 
tention. But  it  delighted  and 
refreshed  many  more,  even 
within  the  Institute.  It  was 
Opinionated  and  bruising,  but 
it  was  made  by  a man  with  a 
passion  for  the  Hnomjt  and 
contrary  to  McArthur’s  allega- 
tions, an  admiration  for  a 
wide  spectrum  cf  film-makers. 

People  who-  welcome 
Parker’s  arrival  at  the  BFI  do 
so  not  because  he  Is  “populist 
and  anti-intellectual",  but  be- 
cause be  is  an  exceptionally 
talented  film-maker,  and  be- 
cause he  represents  an  invig- 
orating counter-thrust  to  the 
cultural  elitists  and  obscuran- 
tist academics  who  have 
played  too  large  a rale  in  in- 
stitutes like  the  BFI  for  the 
past  3Q  years. 

David  GilL 
Kevin  Brownlow. 

Photoplay  Productions  Ltd. 

21  Princess  Road, 

London  NW18JR. 


| KE  the  BFI.  Parker  wel- 
I— comes  tiie  tax  breaks  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  growth  of 
home-grown  films.  What  ran- 
kles the  BFI  Is  that  he  doesn’t 
want  to  see  it  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  defend  some  of  the 
pseudo-intellectual  dross  that 
hag  emerged  from  ft**  indus- 
try in  tiie  last  20  years.  Train- 
spotting,  Four  Weddings  And 
A Funeral  and.  The  Crying 
Game  have  been  but  fleeting 
glimpses  at  the  potential  of 
our  once  great  industry. 

Parker’s  selection  as  BFI 
chairman  is  the  most  refresh- 
injdy  original  decision  in  a 
long,  long  time  and  British 
audiences  will  welcome  it. 
Simon  Birch. 

71b  Cobom  Road, 

London  E3  ZDB. 

COLIN  McArthur  exempli- 
fies fee  problems  tiie  BFI 
has  endured  over  many  de- . 
cades  — conflicts  of  culture, 1 
commerce  and  conviction. 1 
There  have  been  too  many  | 
pressure  groups  trying  to  im- 
pose their  ideologies,  over- 
whelming the  views  of  tiie 

less-politicised.  A good  chair- 
man will  ensure  feat  apiwrHff 
policies  will  prevail. 

John  Chlttock. 

(Past  chairman,  British 
Federation  of  Film  societies). 
37  Gower  Street, 

London  WClE  6HH. 


Dream  on 

JAMES  Ryan's  suggestion 
(Letters,  August  5)  that  ar- 
chitects are  dreamers  who 
throw  money  away,  as  op- 
posed to  practical  and  cost- 
conscious  contractors,  is  fic- 
tion: architects  are  trained 
equally  to  deal  with  all  three 
stages  of  building,  ie  concep- 
tual design,  detailed  technical 
design  and  contract  monitor- 
ing. More  importantly,  the  ar- 
chitect’s role  is  to  be  impar- 
tial, to  aim  for  the  best 
solution  within  the  budget, 
rather  titan  cutting  corners  or 
maximising  profits  for  the 
contractor,  which  is  so  often 
fee  case  wife  the  iniquitous 
design  and  build  process. 
Louis  Heilman. 

6 Montague  Gardens, 

London  W3  9PT. 

THE  problem  which  the 
rebuild  of  Hungerford 
Bridge  tries  to  salve  is  how  to 
move  tourists  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  South  Bank.  Pe- 
destrian walkways  alone  do 
not  tackle  this  for  the  old,  the 
very  young  and  the  disabled. 
The  solution  is  a reballd  with 
a light  tramway,  wide  foot- 
paths, trees  and  cafes.  This 
would  attract  people  to  cross 
the  river.  At  a (not  very  ex- 
pensive) stroke,  it  would 
greatly  improve  transport  on 
the  South  Bank.  A riverbus 
service  would  also  help. 

(Dr)  J F Counsell. 

11  Holst  Court, 

Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SE1 7JQ. 


Education:  a doctor  writes 


I earning  is  erratically  i 
I— associated  with  earning, 
hot  they  are  not  equivalent  j 
(Study  now,  pay  later  revolu-  • 
tlon,  July  24).  My  parents 
paid  nothing  for  my  medical  I 
education,  so  I owed,  and 
knew  that  Z owed,  a lifelong 
debt  to  my  country. 

. A few  weeks  ago,  I 
answered  a call  for  general 
practitioners  to  do  sessional 
work  at  our  hospice  in  Swan- 
sea, For  this  work  I earned 
£12.20  an  hour  after  tax  and 
insurance.  This  Is  better  than 
1996  average  male  full-time 
earnings  at  £&69.  but  wed  be- 
low the  top  10  per  cent  at 
£25Jl.  According  to  the  Sun- 
day Times,  in  the  same  year, 


the  500  richest  people  in  the 
UK  each  added  an  average  £33 
million  to  their  average 
wealth  of  £140  million.  As- 
suming each  of  them  worked 
a 48-hour  week,  their  hourly 
earnings  averaged  S1&2ZL15. 

Why  have  taxes  on  educa- 
tion fHinlrablgj  Just 

when  higher  taxes  on  fee 
largest  incomes  or  wealth 
have  become  imftiniraKfe  by 
the  government  I helped  to 
elect?  Perhaps  the  next  step 
should  be  a fax  on  wisdom,  in 
which  case  few  millionaires 
or  top  politicians  would  have 
to  pay  anything  at  alL 
Julian  Tudor  Hart. 

Geffi  Deg.  Fenmaen, 

Swansea  SA32HH. 


A Country  Diary 


CHELTERNS:  The  depres- 
sions streaming  in  from  the 
Atlantic  were  beginning  to 
undermine  my  spirits- 1 often 
become  melancholy  during 
these  flat  days  at  the  top  of 
the  year,  when  tiie  season  is 
going  nowhere  but  downhflL  I 
know  of  only  one  remedy  for 
moods  like  these.  Head  sooth. 
I stopped  off  at  likely  looking 
beech  woods  between  BledZow 
and  Stokenchurch  and  went 
on  what  was  always  my  high- 
summer  quest  when  I first 
discovered  the  southern  Chil- 
teras  some  20  years  ago:  spot- 
ting the  mated  spikes  ofhCHe- 

borines  amongst  tbs  dark 

verticils  of  the  beech  trunks 
and  the  odd  tuffs  of  dog’s 
mercury.  But,  feapftx)  partly 
to  fee  storms  of  1987  and  1990, 
the  woods  are  more  open 
places  now,  with  thick  under- 
storeys of  herbs  and  regener- 
ating saplings,  and  1 didn't 
find  a single  orchid.  On  a 
narrow  lane  south  of  Ihstone. 
I hoped  for  some  birds  of 
prey,  but  the  wind  was  get- 
ting up  and  the  cloud  lower- 


inquest  goes  on 

IF  New  Labour  is  to  team 
from  what  happened  In  fix- 
bridge  (Labour’s  byelection 
lesson.  August  1).  then  it 
needs  to  learn  fast  I worked 
on  the  main  campaigns  in 
1997  and  1992  and  this  year 
was  called  in  by  a for  flung 
local  constituency  to  help  run 

Itc  flapping  rampatgn 

lt  was  considered  a “hope- 
less” seat  so  we  had  no  help 
from  party  headquarters, 
other  than  childishly  simplis- 
tic “briefings”  which  came 
through  the  fax  twice  a day.  It 
was  virtually  impossible  to 
get  answers  to  questions  on 
policy  and  what  to  say  In 
attacks  on  it.  We  were 
refused  any  speaker  of  note, 
even  when  they  were  in 
nearby  constituencies. 

We  had  an  excellent  load 
candidate  who,  bit  by  bit, 
built  up  the  Labour  vote  to 
hitherto  undreamed-of 
heights,  supported  by  a hard- 
working local  task  force.  At 
fee  end  of  fee  day,  we  almost 
unseated  a cabinet  minister, 
reducing  an  enormous  major- 
ity to  a slim  margin- 1 still 
believe  that  with  any  back- 
ing from  Mfllbank,  we  might 
well  have  succeeded. 

Now,  I team  from,  friends  in 
the  constituency,  that  in  the 
event  of  a byelection  (which 
Is  on  the  cards)  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  a candidate  Im- 
posed on  them  by  Mfllbank.  It 
won’t  work!  The  previous 
candidate  brought  a massive 
local  personal  vote  with  him. 
It’s  not  too  late,  surely,  to  ask 
for  commonsense  to  prevail 
and  for  someone  to  tell  Peter 
Mandelson  he  isn't  God. 
Judith  Cook. 

3 Antoine  Terrace, 

Newlyn,  Cornwall  TR18  5BW. 


■ Vtion  of  how  the  Labour 
Party  byelection  panel 
selected  a candidate  for  fix- 
bridge  (Letters,  August  2)  did 
not  answer  the  fundamental 
question:  why  wasn't  Dave 
Williams  (who  received  eigbl 
of  the  16  nominations,  had 
reduced  the  majority  in  fix- 
bridge  on  May  l from  over 
12,000  to  less  than  750,  and 
turned  Uxbridge  into  a mar- 
ginal seat)  shortlisted  by  the 
panel? 

I am  sure  it  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fart  that  Richard 
Rosser  is  a member  of  the 
Labour  Party  branch  that 
made  the  only  nomtosttoafor 
Andrew  Slaughter,. or. the 
panel  not  wanting  to  get  rid  of 

his  main  competitor. 

(GQr)  P James. 

Chair,  Labour  Group,  London 
Borough  of  Hillingdon. 

Civic  Centre,  High  Street  ‘ 
Uxbridge  UB8 IUW. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  address 


tog.  1 was  on  the  point  of 
heading  home,  gloomier  than 
when  I set  oat,  when  a red 
kite  floated  free  from  a wood 
to  my  right  It  was  followed 
by  another,  and  then  by  a pair 
erf  buzzards.  Raptors  seem  to 
magnetise  each  other  out  of 
the  sky,  and  soon  the  party 
was  joined  by  two  kestrels, 
which  began  to  dive-bomb  fee 
buzzards.  I thought  for  a mo- 
ment that  one  was  a hobby,  so 
stiletto-thin  were  Its.  wings  in 
the  stoop.  AH  this  happened 
directly  overhead,  while  1 
stood  transfixed  in  the  lane 
like  an  obdurate  sheep.  Just 
about  to  go,  I thought  1 would 
check  out  fee  kestrel  that  was 
high  above  fee  buzzards  — 
and  it  was.  of  course,  a real 
hobby,  its  moustache. patches 
and  russet  thighs  quite  dear 
even  at  500ft  By  now  the  sun 
was  out,  and  the  lane  flicker- 
ing with  gatekeeper  butter- 
flies among  sheets  of  glowing 
marjoram,  knapweed  and  sca- 
bious. The  trick  has  worked 
again  . 

RICHARD  MABEY 
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Th®  Guardian 


Diary 


Emily  Barr 

Wwere  missing  the 

government  cars 

roc  moot,  but  It  appears 

******  «n  the  contrary,  for- 
mer Tory  ministers  really 
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names  in  print.  Indeed,  all 

the  shadow  front-bench 
spokespersons  (as  they  like 
themselves)  have 
Witten  to  their  secretaries 
of  state  to  request  the  Ctvil 
“frv«*  press  cuttings  ser- 
vice-  Dr  Brian  Mawhlnney 
— or  Sir  Dr  Brian  Mawhin- 

ney  as  he  must  now  be 
known— has  received  a 
terse  reply  from  Jack 
Straw,  declining  on  the 
Grounds  that  Labour  were 
never  allowed  this  privilege 
m Opposition.  So  the  Tories 
are  on  their  own,  patronia- 
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the  papers  for  any  mention 
of  their  names.  We  called 

Central  Of&ce  to  see  if  they 

have  plans  for  updating 
their  media  monitoring  op- 
eratton.  “We  already  have 
the  Excalibor  computer 
package,  thanic  yon,”  said 
Caroline  in  the  press  office. 
“And  we  are  quite  happy 
with  it.”  In  a belated  at- 
tempt to  join  the  90s,  mean- 
while, the  shadow  cabinet 
have  been  advised  to  carry 
pagera  at  times  (<m  holi- 

day? clipped  to  swimming 
trunks?).  Well,  it’s  a start 


VI  ATE-night  listeners  to 
||  Radio  4 last  Thursday 
■■blight  were  Jolted  firom 
their  gentle  slumbers  when 
the  continuity  announcer 
trailed  the  Radio  5 After 
Hours  programme.  “If 
you'd  like  to  call  Vincent 
Hanna  . . the  announcer 
began.  We  would.  Radio  4, 
we  would,  but  fear  that 
even  James  Boyle  couldn't 
manage  that  link-up. 
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. OMMISERATTONS  to 
,Julie  Kirkbrlde. 
newly-wed  MP  for 
Bromsgrove.  She  married 
fellow  Tory  MP  Andrew 
Mackay  last  week,  and 
could  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected a honeymoon,  it 
being  the  end  of  term.  Her 
new  husband,  however,  has 
other  ideas,  and  while  he  Is, 
Indeed,  on  holiday,  his  bride 
is  not  with  him.  We  con- 
sider this  spectacularly  bad 
manners,  particularly 
since  Andrew’s  preferred 
companions  Tim 

Yeo  MP,  and  since  his  holi- 
day of  choice  is  a tour  of 
British  golf  courses.  Please, 
Andrew,  re-evaluate  your 
priorities.  It  may  he  too  late, 
however:  we  tried  to  call  Ju- 


. . lie  to  sympathise,  btitlier 

•*r*  ■ 

mobile  phone  remains  de- 
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terminedly  switched  ol£ 
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m MAX  Clifford  calls  in 

■Ail  astateoflndlgna- 

J.  _ 

■VI  tion.  A report  in  the 

that  neighbours  of  his  new 
posh  house  in  Surrey  might 
like  to  lock  up  their  daugh- 
ters and  pets  and  refrain 
firom  indulging  in  wife- 
swapping  orgies  now  he  is 
among  them.  “Ever  since  I 
helped  launch  the  Beatles,” 
he  says,  “I’ve  been  covering 
orgies  up,  not  exposing 
them.  1 must  have  orga- 
nised at  least  200,  and  my 
lob  was  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  press.  I’m  not  remotely 
Interested  In  what  my 
neighbours  get  up  to.  Un- 
less.” he  adds  hastily, 
“they’re  Cabinet  Ministers 
or  paedophiles.  That  red- 
haired  guy  Uvesrotmdfoe 
corner.”  Robin  Cook?  “No, 
Mick  Hucknall.  I’m  not  In- 
terested. But  if  poor  Jona- 
than Holborow,  the  MoS 
editor,  is  still  up  to  it  rU 
take  a great  interest  in  any 
party  he  might  be  having.” 


LABOUR’S  defeat  In  the 
Uxbridge  byelectton  is 
a painful  subject  open 
which  we  will  not  dwell.  We 
will  content  ourselves 
with  suggesting  that  Labour 
candidate  Andy  Slaughter 
may  not  have  done  himself 

any  favours  when,  on  poll- 
ing day,  he  entered  the  room 

where  his  exhausted  volun- 
teers were  taking  a lunch 
break.  “Oh,”  he  greeted 
them,  eyebrows  raised. 
“Have  the  polls  closed 
early?”  So  touched  were 
they  that  at  opening  time, 
they  went  to  the  pub,  and 

spent  tho  wttn 

their  feet  firmly  in  the  up- 
wards position. 


POLlCElnlhnipdiln 
are  delighted  after 
recovering  a haul  of 
1 1 stolen  traffic  cones.  Not 
from  student’s  bedrooms, 

cither  these  were  holding 
up  obstacles  in  a horse- 
jumping  course  near  Font- 
ley.  “The  bright  colours  are 
useftai  in  training  the  horses 
to  be  steady  and  tolerant  to 
distractions.”  explains 
Police  Review  magazine. 
You  can’t  trust  anyone 
these  days. 

rfnu#OM«r  NdgS* 
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Why  Labour  is  wrong 
about  income  tax 


Commentary 


Roy 

Hattersley 


I AM  not  sure  which  de- 
presses me  more:  the 
Labour  leadership’s  rejec- 
tion of  redistribution  or 
their  refusal  to  Ace  the  argu- 
ments in  flavour  of  equality. 
The  failure  to  help  the  poor 
could  be  the  temporary  conse- 
quence of  the  foolish  pre-elec- 
tion. promise  not  to  increase 
the  income  tax  rates  thpt  the 
Government  Inherited  from 
the  Tories.  But  the  way  in 
which  ministers  have  de- 
fended their  reluctance  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  disad- 
vantaged suggests  that  gross 
inequalities  are  now  accepted 
as  an  unavoidable  character- 
istic of  developed  economies. 

Gordon  Brown’s  Saturday 
Essay  on  thin  page  began  with 
the  accusation  that  the  advo- 
cates of  real  equality  accept, 
perhaps  even  welcome,  state- 
imposed  uniformity.  He  ought 
to  know  that  true  diversity  is 
only  possible  in  a society 
which  avoids  great  discrepan- 
cies In  wealth  and  income.  No 
(me  who  lives  on  social  secu- 
rity at  its  present  level  can 
afford  to  be  different  Putting 


£5  dbfee  basic  weekly  pen- 
rian*would  marginally  liber- 
ate not  totally  enslave. 

Equally  absurd-  is  the  alle- 
gation that  redistribution 
through  the  tax  system  is  in- 
compatible with  “Che  more 
fundamental"  remedies  for 
poverty  now  proposed  by  the 
Government.  Although  the 
cfojrn  of  incompatibility  is 
regularly  made,  it  Is  never 
substantiated.  That  may  be 
because  New  Labour  knows 
the  argument  Is  - unsustain- 
able. Rejecting  increases  in 
long-term  sickness  benefit  be- 
cause they  WOUld  nririmmiiw 
the  campaign'  against  youth 
unemployment  is  about  as 
sensible  as  refostog  first  aid 
to  accident  victims  because 
only  surgery  will  provide  a 
permanent  cure. 

The  long-term  measures  — 
particularly  the  drive 
towards  full  employment  — 
are  absolutely  ganwtfo)  to  a 
reduction  in  inequality-  So  is 
a reorganisation  of  the  IimWi- 
and  education  services.  And 
— far  from  denying  and  deni- 
grating the  importance  of 
those  programmes  — egalitar- 
ians within  the  party  have  ar- 
gued for  their  more  effective 
application  through  better 
ftmding.  In  fearing  that  too 
many  young  men  have  begun 
to  assume  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  their  way  of  life,  I 
have  publicly  defended  Gor- 
don Brown’s  “workfare"  pro- 
posals to  drive  them  into 
training.  That  is  more  than 
most  of  his  Cabinet  col- 


leagues can. ctoim.  But  there 
is  no  reason  in  logic  why  sup- 
porting welfare  to  work  — 
which  is  a long-term  aspira- 
tion. — requires  me  to  deny 
help  to  those  families  to 
wham  it  can  offer  nothing  and 
who  are  in  desperate  need 
today. 

The  redistribution  argu- 
ment encompasses  more  than 
a can  for  higher  welfare  pay- 
ments — Important  though 
they  are  to  the  families  who 
do  not  eat  on  the  day  before 
they  cash  their  Giro  cheques. 
Not  even  David  Blunkett 
would  deny  that  the  hopes  of 
his  education  white  paper. 
Excellence  In  schools,  would 
be  achieved  more  quickly  If 
he  ffxlrft  money  to  spend- 
Boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
school  badly  fed  and  clothed 
are  unlikely  to  respond  to  the 
calls  far  greater  application, 
better  behaviour  and  unlim- 
ited ambition.  Providing  the 
disadvantaged  with  more 
Chances  Is  a cruel  deception  If 
they  are  not  given  the  mate- 
rial ability  to  take  them.  Alle- 
viating poverty  now  is 

ftttwntial  to  eliminating  pov- 
erty in  the  fixture. . 

No  one  who  has  lived 
through  tiip  past  20  years  can 
honestly  believe  thafr  tba  hn 
system  cannot  be  used  to. 

rnalea  anhatanttal  rfiiwgBS  in 

the  pattern  of  income  distri- 
bution. Margaret  Thatcher 
was  the  most  redistributive 
prime  minister  in  British  his- 
tory. She  took  from  the  poor 
and  gave  to  the  rich.  In  part 


she  achieved  that  niwi  by  .ma- 
nipulating taxes  and  benefits. 
The  top  rate  of  tax  was 
reduced  to  40  per  **«mt  The 
pension's  link  with  growth  In 
earnings  was  broken.  Until  a 
couple  of  years  ago  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Labour 
would  reverse  that  process. 
.We  stm  do  not  know  why  the 
hope  was  abandoned  and 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  tax  pat- 
tern endorsed  in  the  weeks 
before  the  election. 

The  fax  freeze  was  an- 
nounced lftcp  an  obiter  dictum 
— and  no  one  condescended 
to  Justify  the  decision.  And, 
we  can  only  guess  why  no 
senior  minister  has  said  a 
word  about  last  week's  report 
(from  the  Institute  of  Fiscal 
Studies)  that  the  division  be- 
tween the  rich,  and  poor  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  since 
1888. 

Last  week,  an  unhappy 
minister  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment on  BBC's  NewsnJght 
was  asked  why  the  prosper- 


lt  is  not  an 
explanation  which 
is  worthy  of  a 
party  which  was 
once  ‘a  crusade 
or  nothing* 


ous  participants  in  the  pro- 
gramme ahmitri  not  pay  a lit- 
tle more  in  tax,  in  order  to 
increase  (say)  the  single 
parent’s  supplement.  Her 
answer  (clearly  the  product  of 
Insistent  advice)  was  that  the 
Government  had  been  elected 
on  a promise  not  to  increase 
the  standard  rate.  She 
repeated  the  same  words  five 
times  — once  dismissing  the 
importance  of  what  she  de- 
scribed as  “hand-outs”. 

We  all  recall  that  the 
promise  was  made.  The  Gov- 


jus- 

eco- 

or 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Conservationists 
who  are  enemies 
of  the  earth 


eminent  ought  either  to 
tify  the  decision  on  its 
nomic  and  social  merits^ 
simply  say  (as  the  minister 
eventually  conceded)  that  the 
tax  freeze  was  necessary  to 
guarantee  Labour’s  dectioa 
i On  the  evidence  ofMay  1,  that 
was  a misjndgment  to  any 
event  it  is  not  an  explanation 
which  is  worthy  of  a party 
which  was  once  “a  crusade  “* 
nothing**. 

It  is.  however,  a reality 
which  many  of  ns  would  ac- 
cept if  there  was  any  signthat 
the  Government  intended  M 
r-hangp  its  ways  when  the  — 
months  of  self-imposed  mis- 
management are  over.  But  all 
the  indications  — including 
the  coming  out  from  the 
preparations  for  the  spending 
review  — are  that  holding 
down  tfy***.  and  perhaps  even 
reducing  them,  has  become 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  an  obses- 
sion which,  in  my  experience, 
is  shared  by  very  few  of  the 
people  who  would  pay  the 
extra  penny  on  the  standard 
rate.  Indeed,  there  seem  to  be 

only  two  groups  of  people  In 
the  country  who  do  not  accept 
both  the  propriety  and  the  ne- 
cessity erf  increasing  taxes. 
Unfortunately  they  fonn  the 
leadership  of  the  two  main 


aXUSTWAHOW:  MtCK  BnOWWIELP 


Britain’s  armed  forces  still  labour  under  1 9th-century  attitudes  to 
class,  gender  and  race,  argues  Eric  Joyce,  and  must  change 

The  crisis  ahead 


The  British. 

forces  stand  at  a 
cross  roads.  Either 
we  enter  a period  of 
dynamic  change-  to 
eradicate  inequality  within 
our  ranks  or  we  forgo  our 
daixn  to  effectively  represent 
the  country  we  seek  to  defend. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we, 
as  an  institution,  must  change 
our  values  and  attitudes  to 
bring  us  much  closer  to  the 
society  around  us.  Unless  we 
do,  our  recruiting  will  con- 
tinue to  nosedive  and  we  will, 
fan  to  retain  enoogh  of  the 
acpgtt«n*  people  we  need  to 
operate  properly. 

George  Robertson,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Defence, 
wants  an  inclusive  approach 
to  the  Strategic  Defence 
Review  which  aim*  to  define 
tin  role  of  fee  armed  forces 
for  fee  next  rntParinium.  Aca- 

aslSS^to 

contribute,  and  a recent  open 
letter  from  Robertson  eocour- 
aS  ordinary  ^ervicmnffii 


and  women  to  become  In- 
volved tea  However,  on  the 
reverse  side  of  hi®  letter  jwas 
an  accompanying  one  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Defence  staff 
reiterating  that  all  such  con- 
tributions must  go  through 
the  established  chain  of  com- 
mand. As  a result,  the  only 
group  excluded  from  airing 
their  independent  views  on 
moderating  the  armed  ser- 
vices are  the  198.000  service 
personnel  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  Generals,  Admi- 

rals  or  Air  Marshals- 

The  lack  of  any  means  cf 

independent  professional  ex- 
pression within  the  services 
has  contributed  toadeepmal- 
niw  and  profound  contradic- 
tions. Whilst  we  demand  fee 
most  advanced  technology 
feat  money  can  buy,  in  hati- 
tutioual  mad  cultural  toms, 
we  remain  bound  by  fee 
norms  tf  fee  late  19th  cen- 
tury. Consequently,  we  have 
many  Jobs  to  offer  to  caw  Me 
young  people,  but  unfortu- 
nately these  Jobs  are  in:  a 


working  environment  steeped 
to  unfair  distinctions  based 

m ganrtpr  and  raw,  tfo- 

surprisingly.  therefore,  the 
Army  alone  Is  now  lsjaoo 
young  soldiers  short  of  the 
46X100  we  require  under  the 
age  of  28  and  officer  recruit- 
tog  is  projected  to  go  into  an 
annual  deficit  of  15  per  cent 
for  fee  next  five  years. 

Yet  our  response  to  date  has 
been  to  spend  ever  mare  on 
advertising  (£30m  this  year) 
and  to  treat  the  problem  as 
one  of  image  rather  than 
substance. 

Moreover,  when  we  do  rec- 
ognise a problem  officially 
our  response  tends  to  be  one 
of  reluctant  and  tardy  compli- 
ance rather  fean  genuine  and 
rapid  change.  Take  race. 
Repeated  incidences  of  racial 
abuse  suggest  that  action  to 
this  area  has  already  been 
delayed  for  far  too  long.  Just 
last  week  fee  Adjutant  Gear- 

end,  responsible  for  Army 
personnel  policy,  produced  an 
excellent  policy  document 


fallowing  demands  for  reform 
from  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality.  Yet  in  spite  of 
consistent  criticism  by  the 
GRE  that  we  are  quick  to  plan 
but  8 low  to  act,  we  are  not 
starting  equal  opportunities 
framing  until  well  into  next 
year. 

Similar  problems  exist  in 
the  area  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. Some  positive  steps  have 
been  made.  Over  the  fast  five 
years  we  have  opened  48  per 
cant  of  Jobs  to  women.  Robert- 
son now  intends  to  expand 
this  much  further.  Yet  despite 

fim  progress  made  during  this 
period,  the  rank  of  the  most 
senior  woman  i«»«  actually 
reduced  from  Brigadier  to 
Colonel. 

But  it  is  our  obsession  with 
social  class  which  damages  us 
most  Some  will  always  de- 
fend class,  arguing  that  those 
who  go  to  the  best  schools  are 
automatically  the  be$t  people. 
Yet  the  history  cf  any  organi- 
sation, and  especially  the 
armed  forces,  teaches  us  this 


Raising  tn-ggg  to  improve 
our  social  services  and  allevi- 
ate the  most  desperate  forms 
of  poverty  is  a necessity  as 
well  as  a moral  obligation. 
The  most  prosperous  citizen 
has  a vested  interest  In  elimi- 
nating poverty  in  a well-edu- 
cated and  healthy  society. 

One  of  the  encouraging  mo- 
ments of  the  equality  debate 
was  the  Daily  Telegraph’s 
fierce  reaction  to  this  argu- 
ment Anne  McElvoy  rejoiced 
that  the  ^^wipnig11  for  greater 
equality  was  “as  likely  to  be 
as  effective  as  the  Polish  cav- 
alry’s attempt  to  fend  off  Ger- 
man tanks”.  Z am  not  sure 
where  Ms  McElvoy  stands, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Polish  cavalry  was  on  the 
right  side  of  the  argument 


is  not  the  case.  And  in  spite  erf 
the  hatteMmna  of  long-retired 
generals  who  are  prepared  to 
state  that  things  have 
changed  since  their  day,  the 
truth  is  that  our  commitment 
to  “meritocracy”  is  really  cos- 
metic. Just  over  50  per  cent  of 
our  animal  officer  intake 
comes  from  the  7 per  cent  of 
people  educated  in  the  private 
sector;  this  has  remained 
static  .for  many  years.  Added 
to  this,  many  regiments,  such 
as  those  from  the  Guards  Div- 
ision, use  social  class  as  then- 
main  criterion  for  selection. 
Since  the  more  socially  presti- 
gious regiments  tend  to  domi- 
nate the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Army,  so  too  do  their  pri- 
vately-educated members. 
And  because  like  tends  to 
select  lllce,  where  able  mem- 
bers of  the  less  socially  presti- 
gious corps  do  arrive  at  high 
rank,  they  too  are  almost  in- 
variably drawn  from  the  priv- 
ileged Hite. 

THE  very  worst  as- 
pect of  this  class  dis- 
crimination, how- 
ever, is  that  the 
binary  divide  be- 
tween officers  and  soldiers 
prevents  extremely  able  Cor- 
porals and  Sergeants  from  as- 
cending to  high  rank.  The 
Armed  Services  routinely 
deny  this  and  point  to  the 
existence  of  a couple  of  thou- 


sand officers  who  have  served 
to  the  ranks.  But  this  is  soph- 
istry. The  facts  tell  a different 
story.  Around  0.2  per  cent  of 
those  who  join  as  soldiers 
later  attend  officer  training.  A 
little  over  one  per  cent  go  on 
to  be  commissioned  after  an 
average  of  20  years  service. 
This  latter  group  are  largely 
destined  for  the  middle  ranks 
of  the  officer  class  where  they 
serve  in  technical  appoint- 
ments. At  any  one  time,  there- 
fore, perhaps  a fifth  of  officers 
have  served  in  the  ranks.  Yet 
this  Is  hardly  representative 
of  a true  meritocracy.  The 
truth  is  that  at  present,  unless 
a soldier  is  one  of  the  tiny 
faction  of  those  who  are 
selected  for  officer  training  in 
his  or  her  first  three  years  of 
service,  he  or  she  will  have  no 
chance  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
organisation  no  matter  how 
talented. 

At  present,  we  discriminate 
against  serving  soldiers  by 
only  permitting  them  to  apply 
for  a commission  until  the  age 
of  21,  whereas  civilians  may 
apply  up  to  the  age  of  25  and 
some  even  beyond.  This 
should  ehango  to  allow  more 
soldiers  to  show  their  mettle 
over  their  early  years  of  ser- 
vice. We  must  also  insist  that 
all  regiments  and  corps  pub- 
lish written  criteria  for  officer 
selection  and  that  these  crite- 
ria are  applied  fairly.  Finally 
we  should  investigate  ways  of 
commissioning  capable  ser- 
geants directly  after  a single 
tour.  This  win  enable  the  best 
non  commissioned  officers  to 
eventually  reach  the  highest 
ranks  and  will  speed  up  pro- 
motion for  many  behind 
them.  Slow  promotion  pros- 
pects are  a key  reason  for 
soldiers  looking  for  gainful 
employment  elsewhere. 

Ultimately  it  is  the  duty  of 
senior  officers  to  recognise 
this  and  to  construct  mecha- 
nism which  ensure  we  get  the 
best,  and  most  professional, 
outcomes.  To  do  so  will  mark 
a break  with  tradition.  But 
when  traditions  become  inef- 
fective and  fuel  inequality 
they  must  be  challenged. 


Eric  Joyce  is  a major  currently 
serving  in  the  Army  Training 
and  Recruiting  Agency.  He  is  a 
former  infantry  soldier  and  his 
Fabian  Society  paper  Arms  And 
The  Man  — Renewing  The 
Armed  Services,  was  published 
on  Monday 


George  Monbiot 


TO  the  ofl  and  mining 
companies,  repressive 
governments  and  famfr-e 
we  list  among  the  world’s  ex- 
ploiters, we  must  add  another 
sector  — conservationists. 
Unaccountable,  opaque  and 
pursuing  a model  oT  protec- 
tion that  is  both  repressive 
and  outmoded,  some  of  the 
world’s  biggest  conservation 
organisations  are  becoming 
indistinguishable  from  other 
neo-colonial  corsairs.  Unwill- 
ing to  contemplate  the  wider 
consequences  of  their  actions, 
they  have  ensured  that  con- 
servation is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  global 
environment 

This  month,  the  World 
Bank  will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nam  Theun  2 dam 
in  Laos.  One  of  the  most  de- 
structive hydroelectric 
schemes  on  earth,  it  will 
drown  470  square  kilometres 
of  the  remarkable  forests  and 
grasslands  of  the  Nakai  Pla- 
teau. Several  rare  animal 
species  will  disappear.  The 
fisheries  which  help  feed  the 
catchment’s  thousands  of  in- 
digenous people  will  be  wiped 
out  mysteriously,  this  doesn't 
feature  in  the  dam's  environ- 
mental assessment 
On  the  face  of  it  there  is 
nothing  astonishing  about 
this  project:  the  World  Bank, 
institutionally  corrupt  and 
apparently  incapable  of  genu- 
ine reform,  has  been  funding 
devastating  dams  for  years. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  two 
of  the  most  active  supporters 
of  the  dam,  who  have  done 
more  than  any  others  to  lend 
it  credibility,  are  major  con- 
servation groups. 

The  International  Union,  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature 
(IUCN)  and  the  wildlife  Con- 
servation Society  (WCS)  rec- 
ognise fee  destructive  poten- 
tial of  Nam  Theun  2.  But  it  is, 
they  argue,  the  only  means  by 
which  sufficient  money  will 
be  released  by  international 
donors  to  finance  their  plans 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
kai Plateau. 

Both  organisations  claim 
that  the  forests  and  wildlife  of 
fee  plateau  are  being  gradu- 
ally degraded  by  the  shifting 
cultivation  and  hunting  and 
gathering  cf  fee  region’s  in- 
digenous people.  The  WCS  ap- 
pears to  want  local  people  to 
leave  the  Nakai-Nam  Theun 
Conservation  Area  altogether. 
The  IUCN  will  let  than  stay, 
but  wants  them  to  stop  their 
traditional  farming  and  adopt 
the  “alternative  livelihoods" 
it  prescribes.  The  dam  project 
will  give  these  organisations 
the  money  they  need  for 
“proper  management"  — the 


IUCN  has  asked  the  Rank  for 
$85  million.  Moreover,  by  in- 
creasing state  involvement  to 
the  region  the  dam  will  en- 
sure that  local  people's  activi- 
ties are  properly  policed. 

Moreover,  neither  the  IUCN 
nor  the  WCS  has  demon- 
strated satisfactorily  that 
local  people  are  a substantial 
threat  to  fee  ecosystem.  In- 
deed it  is  arguable  that  con- 
servation groups  are  only  in- 
terested in  the  area  because 
indigenous  people  have 
looked  after  it  so  welL  Experi- 
ence dsewhere  in  fee  world 
suggests  that  a strengthening, 
rather  than  a reduction,  of 
local  people’s  land  rights  is 
fee  only  sustainable  moans  of 
managing  an  ecosystem:  they 
are  the  ones  with  a long-term 
interest  in  the  health  of  their 
environment. 

Excluding  people  from  their 
own  resources  while  forcing 
them  — as  the  IUCN  advo- 
cates — to  grow  cash  crops, 
could  scarcely  do  more  to  set 
them  against  wildlife. 

But  neither  human  rights 
nor  wider  environmental  im- 
pacts seem  to  matter  much  to 
organisations  Hke  the  World 
Conservation  Society.  Along- 
side the  equally  prestigious 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
WCS  is  also  working  with  the 
Burmese  regime.  Earlier  this 
year,  fee  government  forcibly 
relocated  30,000  people  from 
an  area  It  wanted  for  a nature 
reserve.  Two  thousand  of 
them  were  murdered.  Sur- 
vival International  has  shown 
how  the  Worldwide  Fund  for 
Nature’s  intervention  in  the 
Philippines  has  helped  reduce 
indigenous  people  to  depen- 
dency and  destitution.  In  East 
Africa,  tens  erf  thousands  of 
nomads  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  conservationists 
from  their  best  gracing  lands 
now  find  themselves  forced  to 
over-exploit  the  rest  of  the 
savannah. 

THE  problem  is  as  old  as 
the  conservation  move- 
ment itself.  Professor 
Bernhard  Grzimek,  Hitler’s 
curator  of  Frankfort  Zoo  and 
fee  champion  cf  fee  Serengeti 
National  Park,  claimed:  “A 
National  Park  must  remain  a 
primordial  wilderness  to  be 
effective.  No  men,  not  even 
native  ones,  should  live  inside 
its  borders.”  Yet,  beyond  Ant- 
arctica. wilderness  does  not 
exist  on  earth:  all  land  is  af- 
fected by  and  reflective  of 
human  activities.  Grzimek's 
preservationist  model  was 
never  either  a humane  or 
realistic  means  of  conserva- 
tion. Yet  the  policy  has  be- 
come both  too  lucrative  and 
too  politically  convenient  to 
be  changed.  Big  conservation 
groups,  like  anyone  else  at- 
tempting the  sequestration  of 
resources,  align  themselves 
with  power  against  the 
powerless. 

Conservation  organisations 
like  fee  IUCN  and  the  WCS 
are  not  the  friends  but  the 
pnemtfts  of  the  environment. 
We  must  fight  them  as  we 
fight  fee  governments  and 
corporations  wife  which  they 
so  gleefully  collaborate. 
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This  is  a real  letter  from  one  of  our  youngest  fund  raisers. 
Libby  is  one  of  over  1 1 miltion  people  in  Britain  today  ®-hu 
know  just  how  painful  arrhrirta  and  rheumatism  can  be. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Council  for  Research  is  the 
only  major  UK  charity  financing  medical  research  into  all 
aspects  of  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases  in  Britain  uday. 
Libby  used  her  spare  rime  to  help  us.  Can  you  help  us  too.' 
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YOUNG  OR  OLD  - THE  PAIN'S  THE  SAME 
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10  OBITUARIES 
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Isabel  Dean 


Onscreen 


intelligence 


THE  actress  Isabel 
Dean  died  last  week, 
at  the  age  of  79,  by  a 
sad  coincidence  on 
the  same  day  as  her 
old  friend  Rosalie  Crutchley 
( obituary , July  31).  Both  first 
cams  to  notice  in  tbs  Restora- 
tion comedy  Love  fir  Love. 
staged  by  John  Gielgud  in  his 
famous  wartime  season  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  in  1944-45. 
Their  lasting  friendship  began 
then,  and  in  many  ways  their 
careers  ran  in  parallel 
Both  were  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented. Both  made  farther  West 
End  appearances,  but  by  the 
mid-1950s  both  had  young  chil- 
dren, and  though  Dean  never 
gave  up  the  theatre  in  favour 
of  film  and  TV,  as  Crutchley 
did,  each  seemed  to  flourish 
on  television.  For  Dean,  as  for 
TV  itself,  1953  was  the  decisive 
year.  The  Coronation  had  re- 
cruited millions  of  viewers 
and  then  Nigel  Kneale’s  serial 
The  Quatermass  Experiment 
Kept  those  new  viewers  agog 
week  after  week. 

Isabel  played  a scientist  at 
mission  control,  wife  of  an 
astronaut  aboard  an  off-course 
spacecraft  — he  returned  to 
Earth  infected  by  some  alien 
bug.  Kneale’s  thumbnail  de- 
scription of  the  scientist  char- 
acter might  have  been  written 
with  Dean  in  mind  — “about 


SO  years  old,  with  deep,  intern. 
gent  eyes**. 

She  went  an  to  play  all  man- 
ner of  other  parts  from  ear- 
nest social  realism  (at  which 
she  excelled)  to  George  Cole's 
sister  m his  comedy  Am  of 
Buss,  as  transferred,  not  very 
successfully , fimn  radio  to  TV. 


The  Quatermass 
character  might 
have  had  her  in 
mind -‘deep, 
intelligent  eyes’ 


"I  find  working  in  television 
curiously  unrewarding,”  she 
admitted  in  a letter  about  this 
time.  But  she  was  to  be  profit- 
ably reunited  with  Cole  some 
years  later  in  A Man  of  Our 
Times,  the  first  in  a line  of 
excellent  middle-class,  middle- 
life  serials  I dubbed  the  Our 
Story  genre. 

1 met  her  in  1958,  when  I 
was  TV  critic  of  the  News 
Chronicle,-  TV  went  out  live 
then  and  I had  to  telephone 
my  review  to  the  paper  by 
10.45pm.  ITVs  Sunday  night , 
Armchair  Theatre  play  from 
Didsbury  Studios  started  so 


Doreen  Ingrams 


A time 


in 

Arabia 


-*  .•  v up 


BY  extraordinary  em- 
pathy, observation 
and  linguistic  skills, 
Doreen  Ingrams,  who 
has  died  aged  91,  became  an 
authority  on  south  Arabia  — 
especially  Wadi  Hadramaut 
and  the  Yemen. 

Bom  in  London,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  MP,  she  left  school 
without  formal  qualifications, 
Joined  a repertory  company 
and  became  a successful  ac- 
tress in  the  provinces  and 
later  London,  where  she  i 
understudied  Edith  Evans  and 
formed  a lasting  friendship 
with  Peggy  Ashcroft. 

Her  wanderlust  had  been 
fostered  as  a girl  when  her  ! 
mother  had  sung  songs  of  far- , 
eign  parts  -—  particularly  | 
south  America  — to  her.  In 
1930,  she  met  Hamid  Ingrams, 
a young  colonial  official  They 
married  and  she  returned 
with  him  to  Mauritius,  but 
she  found  the  island  boring 
and  the  colonial  atmosphere 
stifling.  Four  years  later,  she 
accompanied  him  when  be 
was  posted  to  Aden,  which 
was  then  administered  from 
India  and  surrounded  by  sul- 
tanates and  sheikhdoms. 

The  couple  found  Aden  little 
improvement  on  Mauritius. 
Ingrams  became  resident  ad- 
viser to  the  Quaiti  and  Kathiri 
sultanates,  regions  previously 
neglected  by  Britain.  They 
moved  to  Mukalla.  the  Quaiti 
port  some  300  miles  east  of 
Aden  and  soon  began  their 
exploration  by  camel  of  Wadi 
Hadramaut  and  its  tributar- 
ies. The  difficulties  of  fulfill- 
ing their  task  — for  it  was 
dearly  a Joint  venture  — are 
almost  unimaginable;  travel- 
ling in  such  generally  Inhospi- 
table terrain,  communicating 
with,  and  earning  the  trust  of 
the  Hadramls. 

The  Hadramaut  of  the  1930s 
was  geographically  remote, 
well  removed  from  British  ad- 
ministration and  Doreen  was 
the  first  European  woman  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  seen.  Their  success 


Ingrams . . . travelling  alone  in  the  Hadramaut 


can  be  measured  by  the  long; 
detailed  and  acclaimed  1935 
report.  Social,  Economic  and 
Political  Condition  af  Hadra- 1 
maut,  submitted  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  in  Harold's  name, . 
although  the  joint  authorship 
cannot  be  In  doubt 

Doreen  was  no  typical  colo- 
nial administrator’s  wife  and , 
she  made  other  journeys  in  I 
Hadramaut  and  south  Arabia, 
often  travelling  alone,  hi  1949, 
after  returning  from  Aden, 
she  published  the  widely 
praised  and  still  quoted  A Sur- 
vey of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  Aden 
Protectorate. 

Between  1956  and  1966,  Do- 
reen Ingrams  administered 
talks  and  magazine  pro- 
grammes for  the  BBC  Arabic 
service.  She  joined  after  the 
Suez  crisis,  whoa  many  of  its 
Arab  staff  had  walked  out  Her 
programmes  included  the 
monthly  Risalah  min  Lundtm 
(Message  from  London), 
which  renewed  contacts  with 
her  beloved  south  Arabians. 
British-based  students  were 
only  too  pleased  to  meet  the 
legendary  Doreen  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  programme. 

In  1970,  her  greatly  read- 
able. autobiographical  A Time 
in  Arabia  was  published  and 
Palestine  Papers  1917-1922  - 
Seeds  of  Conflict  followed.  In 
1983  came  the  16- volume  Re- 
cords af  Yemen  immaculately 
co-edited  by  Doreen  and  her 
daughter  Leila.  It  contains  fac- 
simile copies  of  the 
English  language  archives 
concerning  Aden  and  the  pro- 
tectorates, and  Britain's  deal- 
ings with  the  Yemen  up  to  the 
year  1960. 


The  two  editors  were  both 
passionately  Involved  in  south 
Arabia  and  the  wiflmsiasm 
Doreen  exuded  when  discuss- 
ing the  work’s  progress  made 
it  obvious  that  this  was  truly  a 
labour  oflove. 

In  1939  Harold  and  Doreen 
Ingrams  were  presented  with 
the  Lawrence  of  Arabia  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  Aslan 
Affairs  and  in  1940  with  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's 
Gold  MedaL  In  1993,  Doreen 
received  the  Sir  Richard  Bar- 
ton Medal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  She  was  a founder- 
member  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Arab-British 
Understanding,  and  was  on  its 
executive  for  many  years.  She 
and  Leila  were  welcome  par- 
ticipants at  the  Seminar  for 
Arabian  Studies  and  Doreen  ; 
was  delighted  to  become  pat- 
ron of  the  recently  formed, 
Friends  of  Hadramaut. 

Doreen  Ingrams  was  a lady  i 
of  warmth,  kindness  and  with  | 
the  greatest  sympathy  for 
people,  whatever  their  station. 
She  shared  her  immense 
knowledge  with  all  with  mod- 
esty and  charm. 

Her  husband  died  in  1973. 
She  is  survived  by  her  two 
daughters,  foiia  and  Zahra. 
Her  husband’s  own  words 
might  perhaps  be  paraphrased 
as  a fitting  epitaph:  "She 
shared  not  only  my  life  but 
that  also  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  she  and  I 

lfxrewi  ■+ 


<2  Rex  Smith 


Doreen  Constance  Ingrams, 
scholar  and  writer,  bom  January 
24, 1906;  died  July  25, 1997 
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late  it  was  impossible  to  cover 
it  on-screen.  In  an  excess  of ! 
zeal  I sometimes  took  the 

train  to  Manchester  and 
watched  the  final  run-through  I 
on  a monitor  screen  in  the 
producer's  office.  Isabel  was 
in  a steamy  thriller  caned  Web 
of  Luce,  by  the  French  partner- 
ship of  BoiHeaa  and  Narjac, 
who  wrote  the  films  Vertigo 
and  Les  Diaboliques;  Lace  was 
not  in  quite  the  same  class. 

Isabel  was  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  the  eminent 
screen-writer  William  Fair- 
child.  We  chatted  together 
while  1 schemed  an  unenthusi- 
astic  verdict  on  Web  of  Lace  I 
was  about  to  phone  over.  A 
family-io-famlly  friendship  en- 
sued for  a while. 

In  19&>,  Bill  Fairchild  wrote, 
and  Isabel  starred  in,  199  Park 
Lane,  a soap  opera  set  in  a 
fictional  block  of  luxury  flats: 
Coronation  Street  for  toffis.  The 
BBC’s  intention  bad  been  to 
re-attract  the  audience  which 
had  followed  Compact  (set  in  a 
women’s  magazine)  so  avidly. 
199  Park  Lane  lasted  only  two 
months,  but  Isabel  was  into 
one  of  her  most  fruitful  spells 
of  work- 

in  the  theatre,  she  played  in 
John  Osborne's  Hotel  in  Am- 
sterdam at  the  Royal  Court,  a 
revival  of  The  Dap  Blue  Sea 
and  a stage  version  of  John 


Jackdaw 


the  total  energy  and  brain- 
power involved,  is  greater 
than  any  other  human 
activity. 

Aka-pap  according  to  Toiler. 


No  sex  please 


THE  search  for  the  ultimate 
drink  began  in  earnest  when 
Stone  Age  humans  first 
tasted  the  Juice  of  fermented 
vegetable  matter  and.  then 
found  that  they  could  cheer- 
fully say  “Boo"  to  a sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  but  didn't  quite 

feel  qp  to  a foil  stint  of  hunt- 
ing and  gathering  the  next 
day.  With  one  gulp,  our 
species  was  hooked. 

The  search  goes  on.  Math- 
ematicians at  Harvard  and 
neurologists  at  the  Max 

Planck  Institute  have  calcu- 
lated that  the  number  of 
human  beings  engaged  in 
making  alcoholic  liquors  and 
putting  them  in  bottles,  and 


NEITHER  the  serious  left  nor 
the  serious  right  now  chal- 
I leoges  contemporary  culture 
in  a profound  way,  providing 
a layered,  subtle,  and  morally 
fruitful vision  of  sexuality 
that  could  stimulate  the  cre- 
I atfon  of  important  new  art 
The  left  often  regards  love  as 
just  a beard  for  power;  the 
right,  censorious  and  prig- 
gish, often  hides  the  present 
in  the  past 

Some  critics  argue  that  art 
should  simply  adopt  a tidier 
view  of  sex  and  sensuality;  but 
you  can't  restore  freshness  to 
toe  treatment  af  sex  through 
an  act  ofwill  any  more  than 
you  can  restore  virginity.  In 
i all  likelihood  only  a convul- 
sive social  crisis  will  displace 
current  habits  of  thought  And 
perhaps  not  for  the  better.  Yet 

there’s  no  call  to  be  especially 
gloomy.  In  modern  history,  art 
always  seems  to  be  ending 
only  to  be  reborn.  And  no  cut 


I tore  before  ns  has  satisfacto- 
rily solved  the  riddle  of  sex. 

[ A darkly  comic  view  would 
be  best  Sex  often  makes  fools 
ofmen  and  women  and  of  cul- 
tures too.  What  a comic 
achievement  it  is  to  have 
made  even  outrageous  sex 
dnIL  Or  to  have  unmasked 
Winnie-the-Pooh.  (Ettu,  Pooh?) 

Even  the  science  of  sex  is 
absurd.  The  birth  ofMofly,  the 
daned  Scottish  sheep,  portends 

to  a day  when  it  will  be  possible 

to  make  lore  to  yourself  inces- 
tnousty,  thereby  ftitfiBmg  the 
deepest  aspirations  oflate-20th- 
lyiiiury 

The  New  YorkMagaziiteasks 
is  sex  dead ? 


God  the  what? 


WHEN  we  pray,  moving  sout 
deep  into  God,  we  inhabit  a 
landof  sfience  and  groaning. 
But  pictures,  dance,  music  and 
words  bring  us  to  its  bozders. 
Vain  repetition  is  a snare. 
Merely  saying  the  words  of  a 
prayer  without  meaning  them 
turns  into  little  more  than  a 


you  at  all  times. 

Worts  endlessly  repeated 


Isabel  Dean,  elegant  and  intelligent  throughout  her  career,  ctn  stage  in  1078 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DOUGLAS  JEFFEW 


Bowen’s  TV  chiller  Robin  Red- 
breast hi  the  cinema,  she  bad 


Osborne  as  her  son.  Sadly,  her 
marriage  ended  around  1972 


an  open-air  role  as  the  mum  in  and,  according  to  her  daugh- 
Alexander  MacKendrick’s  A ter  Angela,  she  never  really 


High  Wind  in  Jamaica,  from  got  over  it  “Her  own  father 


the  Richard  Hughes  novel  of  had  left  her  mother,  and  I 
piracy.  On  TV.  she  was  also  in  think  she  had  desperately 


David  Mercer’s  The  Para- 
chute, again  as  a mother  (Ger- 
man, aristocratic)  with  John 


wanted  to  hang  on  to  her  mar- 
riage. She  never  considered 
marrying  again.” 


Professionally,  she  still  had 
triumphs  to  come.  She  played 
at  the  Bristol  Old  Vic  and  the 
National  Theatre.  In  the  1980s, 
she  was  in  films  by  Don  Siegel 
( Rough  Cut)  and  Fred  Zinne- 
rnann  [Five  Days  One  Sum- 
mer). On  TV,  she  appeared  in 
£ Claudius  and,  recently,  an 
episode  of  Inspector  Morse. 


But  according  to  Angela,  she 
was  HI  and  depressed,  and  the 
last  months  of  her  life  were 
spent  in  and  out  of  hospital 

Isabel  had  trekked  around 
many  schools  as  a child  and 
wound  up  at  Birmingham 
School  of  Art,  entering  the 
theatre  as  a scenic  artist. 

She  is  survived  by  her 


daughters  Caroline  and  An- 
gela, and  a granddaughter  — 
whose  godmother  was  Rosalie 
Crutchley. 


Isabel  Dean  Hodgklnson,  ac- 
tress. bom  May  29,  1918;  died 
July  27. 1997. 


Max  McGlashan 


Measure  the  mole 


AX  McGlashan, 
who  has  died  aged 
73,  would  some- 
times waggishly 
claim  to  be  among  the  world’s 
top  six  scientists  in  chemical 
thermodynamics,  adding  that 
he  was  not  too  sure  about  the 
other  five. 

McGlashan,  formidable  in. 
intellect  commanding  in  pres- 
ence and  argument  and  pos- 
sessing a huge  voice,  was  an 
editor,  metrologist  and  head  of 
University  College  London’s 
chemistry  department  from 
1974  to  1989. 

A gifted  mathematician  and 
theorist  McGlashan  believed 
that  toe  unfashionable  and.  to 
many  chemists,  arid  speciality 
of  thermodynamics  is  an  ex- 
perimental field  crucial  to  fun- 
damental developments  in 
chemistry  and  of  practical 
value  in  the  creation  of  mate- 
rials with  specific  technologi- 
cal properties. 

McGlashan ’s  contributions 
were  within  the  special, 
highly  esoteric  complexities  of 
his  science.  Although  he  en- 
hanced the  role  and  precision 
of  experimental  methods  in 
thermodynamics,  his  greater 
importance  In  world  science's 
history  may  well  be  his  dedi- 
cation to  toe  international  de- 


velopment of  symbolic  logic. 
For  more  than  30  years,  he 
was  involved  in  the  definition 
erf  units  and  symbols,  chairing 
the  key  nomenclature  commit- 
tee of  the  International 
Organisation  for  Standardisa- 
tion. He  served  on  the  Metri- 
cation Board  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  Weights 
and  Measures.  His  major  con- 
tribution lies  in  the  develop- 
ment, use  and  understanding 
of  the  unit  known  as  the  mole, 
which  defines  the  amount  of 
substance  in  terms  of  molecu- 
lar weight  and.  In  its  many 

applications,  is  as  fundamen- 
tal to  the  kinetics  of  chemistry 

as  to  thermodynamics. 

Max  McGlashan  was  bom 
in  Greytown  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  Island,  New  Zealand, 
where  toe  intend  skyline  Is 
dominated  by  the  Southern 
Alps  which  fired  McGiashan’s 
passion  for  mountaineering. 
He  graduated  in  chemistry 
from  what  was  then  Universi- 
ty College  at  Christchurch  in 
1946.  In  1949  he  came  to  Read- 
ing, hoping  to  became  one  of 
toe  thermodynamidst  Profes- 
sor Edward  Guggenheim’s  few 
postgraduate  students.  McGfa- 
shan  became  Guggenheim's 
protggd  and  friend,  receiving  a 
PhD  in  1851  and  eventually 


Inheriting  Guggenheim’s 
mantle  In  Britain  and  adopt- 
ing his  style. 

In  McGlashan,  Guggenheim 
perceived  the  breadth  of  mind, 
imagination  and  mathemati- 
cal ability  which,  coupled 
with  meticulous  logic  and  de- 
termination, are  needed  for 
entry  into  this  rather  rarified 
field.  McGlashan  also  pos- 
sessed a natural  understand- 
ing of  dramatic  structure, 
together  with  a good  director’s 

ability  to  realise  a dramatic 
concept  by  inspiring  under- 
standing in  his  actors  and 
crews.  After  his  1954  appoint- 
ment as  a lecturer  at  Reading; 
these  skiTig  woe  expressed 
through  a succession  of  pow- 
erful university  Shakespear- 
ean productions,  StiQ  remem- 
bered, they  drew  the  attention 
of  toe  Times’  theatre  critic 
and  once  earned  elevation  to 
the  Stratford  Festival 

McGlashan  *s  elevation 
brought  his  theatrical  adven- 
tures to  an  end.  Reader  in 
chemistry  at  Reading  from 
1962-64,  he  then  became  Exeter 
University’s  professor  of  phys- 
ical chemistry,  which  he 
remained  until  1974.  Hie  was 
then  appointed  professor  and 
head  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  University  College 


Birthdays 


McGlashan . . . mole  man 


London,  a department  of  great 
traditions. 

McGiashan’s  major  concern 
became  holding  his  own  and 
toe  department’s  standards  in 
the  face  of  government  spend- 
ing cuts  and  finding  ways  of 
ameliorating  toe  effects  of  toe 
breakdown  of  .Britain’s  once 
much-  envied  dual^upport 
system  for  science  in  universi- 
ties. He  also  maintained  an 
impeccable  role  as  an  aca- 
demic and  teacher,  mounted 
annual  mountaineering  expe- 
ditions as  a member  of  the 
Swiss  Alpine  Club,  and  devel- 
oped bis  beautiful  five-acre 
garden.  His  Sussex  home  was 
called  Parbka  after  the  birth- 
place on  Hawkes  Bay,  New 
Zealand  of  his  wife,  Susan, 
whom  he  married  in  1947,  and 
who  survives  him. 


Sir  Chris  Bonington,  moun- 
taineer, 63;  Richard  Buckle, 
writer  and  exhibition  de- 
signer, 81;  Steve  Calm,  com- 
poser. 76;  Charles  Crichton, 
film  director,  87;  Ron  Davies, 
MP,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales,  51;  Michael  Deeley. 
film  producer,  65;  BUI  Em- 
mott,  editor,  the  Economist, 
41;  John  Evans,  chief  consta- 
ble, Devon  and  Cornwall  54; 
Frank  Finlay,  actor,  71; 
Andrew  Green,  ambassador 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  56;  Sir  How- 
ard Hodgkin,  painter.  65;  Sir 
Freddie  Laker,  air  charter 
pioneer,  75;  James  Lees- 
Mllne,  architectural  histp 
rian,  89;  Judge  Valerie 
Pearlman,  61;  John  Reid, 
jockey,  42;  Barbara  Wind- 
sor, actress,  60;.  .Charles 
Wood,  screenwriter.  65. 


Letter 


Anthony  Tucker 


Maxwell  Len  McGlashan.  chem- 
ist, bom  April  1,  1924;  died  July 
IB,  1997 


Thurman  Green 


Big  band,  small  combo 


LOS  ANGELES  is  foil  of 
jazz  musicians  valued  by 
their  peers  and  largely 
unknown  to  the  public.  Thur- 
man Green,  who  has  died  aged 
56,  was  one  such  trombonist 
He  worked  in  West  Coast  big 
bands  and  in  studio  orches- 
tras. As  follow  trombonist 
Buster  Cooper  observed; 

‘Thurman  mi  an  frnlpntnri  hrrt  Ha 

wont  push  himself.  No  way." 

Green  was  bora  In  Texas, 
and  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
his  teens  to  take  op  a pi»*  at 
Cal  State  Dominguez  Hills 
where  he  earned  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  music, 
moving  on  to  Cal  State  LA  to 
add  a masters.  After  serving  in 
a navy  hand,  he  took  casual 
gigs  and  studio  calls  in  LA, 


and  was  soon  in  demand  for 
dub  pngftgpragntg  with  jazz 
modernists  then  active  in  the 
city.  The  tenor  saxophonist 
Teddy.  Edwards,  one  of  the 
great  beboppers,  was  a regular 
employer,  using  Green  in  a 
group.  Edwards  later  included 
the  trombonist  in  his  ground- 
breaking Brass-String  Ensem- 
ble in  the  1980s  and  an  his  1992 
Blue  Saxophone  album  for 
French  Verve. 

Green  played  with  singers 
ranging  through  Andy  Wil- 
liams. Nancy  Wilson  and  Nat- 
alie Cole  and  worked  on  film 
soundtracks.  He  was  part  of 
the  all-black  on-screen  orches- 
tra featured  in  Sidney  Pol- 
lack's 1989  dance  marathon 
saga.  They  Shoot  Horses  Don’t 


They?  and  was  required  to 
retain  his  early  1930s  haircut 
throughout  the  10-week  shoot- 
ing schedule. 

It  was  as  a big  band  soloist 
and  section  player  that  Jazz 
followers  knew  him  best  His 
involvement  with  the  finest 
Californian,  jazz  orchestras  cul- 
minated in  membership  erf 
trumpeter  Gerald  Wilson’s 
hand  — with  whom  he  made  a 
solitary  European  visit  In  1990 
— the  Capp-Pierce  Ju^emaut 
and  (he  Gene  Harris  All-Star 
Big  Banff  Green's  best  oppor- 
tunity as  a small-group  per- 
former naira  with,  the  quintet 
he  co-led  with  Buster  Cooper. 
The  contrast  between  Copper’s 
explosive  blasts  and  the  more 
even  style  favoured  by  Green 


made  them  an  attractive  prop- 
osition for  dub  owners,  until 
Cooper  moved  back  to  Florida. 
Green  was  proud  of  his  in- 
volvement with  (heir  quintet, 
emphasising  that  its  music 
reflected  his  "vibrant  outlook 
on  life”.  Critic  Leonard 
Feather  noted  Green  as  “a 
strong  improvising  force”.  A 
recoding  of  the  group  is  pres- 
ently awaiting  release.  The 
rapport  between  toe  two  trom- 
bonists was  evident  when  they 
met  up  again  when  Cooper 
came  tack  to  play  toe  1996  LA 
Classic  Jazs  Festival. 

Green  lately  returned  from 
an  overseas  tour.  Always  a 
popular  if  quiet  figure,  he  had 
recently  received  a Jazz  com- 
poser’s fellowship  from  the 
National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts. 


Paul  Daneman  writes:  I first 
met  Rosalie  Crutchley  when 
we  were  cast  together  to  a 1957 
television  production.  I had 
seen  her  In  John  Gielgud’s 
1945  season  and  she  had  Just 
won  toe  Television  Guild’s 
best  actress  award  so  I was 
rather  in  awe  of  those  aus- 
terely beautiful  features.  The 
play  was  an  absurdly  preten- 
tious verse  piece,  the  director 
took  it  very  seriously,  and 
rehearsals  were  oppressively 
solemn.  One  morning  1 no- 
ticed to  my  astonishment  that 
she  seemed  to  be  fighting  an 
attack  of  toe  giggles.  ‘I  hate 
posh  plays."  she  whispered.  "I 
don’t  mind  posh  funny,  but  I 
can’t  stand  posh  serious.” 


Death  Notices 


CLEAVEn.  EBoan.  On  August  4th  1BB7  « 
Hennaed  Cottage,  sudde nty  and  peoctj- 
fully.  Mar  a long  lilneaa.  Sadly  missed  o y 
Hodiw  and  tfia  tamUy,  endow  and  Oliver. 
Naomi  and  Paul.  Max  and  Isabel,  and  all 
her  many  Moral*.  Funeral  service  at  51 


ChTWoplWa.  Pott  Sbclgioy  on  Monday 
llih  August  at  ltSOam.  Family  Rowers 
orty.  Donations  tf  dashed  to  Amnesty 
International. 


KK,Man  On  1st. 
bams  u Hve.  sne  wM 
be  deeply  mtosod  by  Bit.  Service  wHI  be 
bsid  at  aOerton  Ctiuroh.  at  3pm  on  Friday 
8th  August.  Funnel  Hreeur.  Pelmets 


MURRELL  Robert,  at  Durham,  betoved 
husband  and  lather.  Enquiries  to  Wright's 
Funerals  Dial  3883650. . 


In  Memoriam 


Thurman  Green,  jazz  trombonist, 
composer  and  arranger,  bom 
1941;  died  June  19, 1997 


HROSHMA  AKD  NAGASAKI.  August  8lh 
end  0th  1945.  In  memory  ot  dta  deed. 

■To  place  your  announcemarn  telephone 
0171  713  4587  or  las  0171  713  4120  between 
ton  and  3pm  Mon-Fit 


wear  smooth  and  lose  their 
bite.  “Lord"  and  “King” 
carry  with  them  associations 
of  antiquated  coercive  power; 
yet  they  are  the  commonest 
words  of  address  to  God  in 
corporate  prayer.  In  particu- 
lar “Lord”  is  used  three  times 
more  frequently  than 
“Father,"  which  in  tarn  is 

used  10  times  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  word-  - 
picture.  What  does  mindless 
repetition  do  over  the  years  to 
our  understanding  of  God? 


Where  are  the  prayers  to 
“Vulnerable  Goa’’  to  balance 


those  addressed  to  “Al- 
mighty God?"  Approach 
words  with  care.  Ask  if  they 
are  the  best  available  to  you 
from  what  we  have  inherited. 
Because  they  are  of  ancient 
use,  that  does  not  automati- 
cally make  them  holy. 

It  is  whatyou  say,  not  just  the 
i cay  that  you  say  it,  according 

to  The  Tablet 


may  at  times  be  a slightly 
hazardous  form  of  “safe”  but 
in  my  bike-reflecting  eyes,  it 
is  toe  safest  form  of  transport 
within  this  ever  escalating 
land  of  motorised  mania. 

Some  may  scoff  at  this  Im- 
plausible statement  but  stand 
firm  and  cycle  even  firmer. 
Take  care, for  instance,  trav- 
elling through  a city  in  one  of 
those  three-letter  words  with 
I four  wheels.  Think  how  dan- 
gerous that  is.  First  you're 
encapsulated  in  a metal  box 
drinking  in  a worrisome 
cocktail  of  pollutants — far 
more  hazardous  and  poten- 
tial-life threatening  than 
riding  outside  with  them. 

And  1 haven't  just  made 
this  up;  toe  British  Medical 
Journal  Transport  2000,  the 
Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  the 
Friends  of  the  Barth  and 
others  in  the  know,  know  so 
and  say  sa  Then  there’s  the 


make  a Road  Rager  rage,  or 
even  a non-Road  Eager  rage, 
by  gnawing  away  at  toe  steer- 
ing wheel  as  if  there  was  no 
tomorrow  (which  there  may 
welLnot  be)  tearing  then- 
hair,  blowing  their  top  (as 
well  as  their  horn)  and  basi- 
cally making  life  hell  on  four 
wheels. 

Although  my  gluteus  maad- 
mus  muscles  have  been 
planted  firmly Jn  the  saddle 
cm  two  wheels  every  day  for 


two-thirds  of  my  life,  it  stfH 
never  fails  to  axnaze  me  just 
what  a supremely  ingenious 
invention  toe  velocipede  is. 
Tu»o  wheels  good,  four  wheels 
bad,  in  On  Your  Bike. 


Spy  TV 


ON  YOUR 


Wheelies 


SOME  say  that  navigating 
the  highways  and  byways  erf 
these  isles  of  ours  by  bicycle 
is  nothing  much  short  of  sui- 
cide. Not  L I say  it  is  safe.  It 


lead  to  clogged  arteries  be- 
cause, frankly,  sitting  in  a 
Jam  is  no  cream  tart  Speak- 
ing from  the  few  occasions 

that  I have  had  the  misplea.- 

surotosteeramotnrisedve- 
hicle  alone  a busy  road,  going 
nowhere  fast  does  tend  to 


Burn  fat  fast 


On  your  Bike . . . wheels 


YOU  probably  caught  it  on 
TV  late  one  night.  Maybe  you 
even  dreamt  it  You  were  cer- 
tainly alone  at  the  time,  doz- 
ing away  in  the  eerie  still- 
ness of  toe  small  hours.  It 
was  a Spanish  film  you  seem 
to  remember,  probably  from 
the  late  Sixties  or  early 
Seventies. 

You  almost  turned  over, 
but  there  was  something 
spookily  compelling  about 
the  slender,  wordless  tittle 
portrait  of  a middle-aged 
bloke  trapped  inside  a tele- 
phone box. 

All  day  long  he  was  stuck 
in  there.  The  door  wouldn’t 
budge,  the  glass  proved  Ln- 
destrnctable,  even  the  police 
couldn’t  wrench  it  open.  So 
toe  telephone  company  had 
come  to  take  him  away,  still 
locked  inside  the  box,  on  the 
back  ofa  truck. 

But  surreal  Slapstick  soon 


turned  into  creeping  para- 
noia as  the  engineers  drove  ‘ 
their  hapless  captive  off  to  a 
remote  depot  buried  deep  in- 
side a mountain  range.  Be- 
cause there,  stretching  out  to 
infinity,  were  thousands  of 
telephone  boxes  with  dead 
and  dying  customers  inside. 
No  escape,  no  mercy,  no  ex- 
planation. The  End. 

The  film  is  called  La  Cabin- 
eta,  and  It’s  a conspiracy  - 
movie  distilled  into  its  pure 
form:  nightmare.  It  begins  as  a 
banal  slice  of  real  life,  turns 
unnervingly  weird  around  the 
I edges  and  Finishes  up  trans- 
porting you  into  a chflling  al- 
ternative reality  which,  in 
your  late  night  panic  attacks, 
you  always  knew  existed.  Yes, 
the  government,  the  authori- 
ties, even  the  telephone  com- 
pany are  all  out  to  get  you. 
Hncui  uncovers  cinematic  true 
horror. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackda  u^i^uardianxo.  uk.;fax 
01 71-713  J366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  H9Farrlngdon 
Road.  London  EC  1R  3ER. 
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NatWest  Markets  set  to  follow  Goldman  Sachs’  partnership  route  • Bank  trails  competitors 
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ATWEST  Bank  is 
considering  a rev- 
olutionary plan  to 
reconstitute  its 
— troubled  invest- 
ment  banking  business, 
NatWest  Markets,  as  a 
’quasi-partnership”  in  an  at- 
tempt to  emulate  the  runaway 
success  of  American  rivals 
such  as  Goldman  Sachs. 

The  bulk  of  the  division’s 
6,000  employees  are  set  to  be 
offered  a direct  stake  in  the 
business,  enjoying  the  rights 
and  risks  which  come  with 
ownership. 

While  NatWest  insiders  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  no  for- 
mal decision  had  yet  been 
made,  the  bank  is  known  to 
be  looking  for  ways  to  »nic 
remuneration  directly  with 
the  trading  risks  taken  by  the 
investment  banking  business. 

Although  a NatWest  spokes- 
man issued  a terse  “no  com- 
ment", the  idea  of  an  equity 
participation  scheme  Is  said  to 
have  been  pushed  hard  by  the 
division’s  newly  installed 
American  chief  executive. 
Konrad  Kruger.  A number  of 
other  US  executives  have  also 
been  promoted  as  part  of  the 
recent  management  overhaul 
at  the  division. 

The  move  Is  being  seen  as  a 
direct  and  constructive  res- 
ponse to  calls  from  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  City’s 
other  regulators  that  traders 
in  the  financial  markets 
should  be  more  accountable 


Profits  present 

bleak  contrast  to 

* 

rivals*  success 


Ryto 


NATWEST  Bank  trailed 
its  high  street  compet- 
itors in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  results  published 
yesterday. 

Pre-tax  profits  were  al- 
most static  at  £669  million, 
in  stark  contrast  to  double- 
digit  rises  for  its  rivals. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
£77  million  losses  from 
NatWest* s investment  div- 
ision, which  were  uncov- 
ered in  March. 

NatWest  shares  fell  35ttp 
to  834V>p  as  the  City  dis- 
missed promises  of  a “ro- 
bust, independent”  fntnre. 


Chairman  Lord  Alexan- 
der and  group  chief  execu- 
tive Derek  Wanless  insisted 
the  bank  was  on  course  for 
a healthier  fixture — but 
would  not  them- 

selves to  a timetable. 

The  group,  which  is  stm 
Strang  in  the  UK  retail  mar- 
ket, with  18  per  cent  of  per- 
sonal accounts  and  27  per 
Cent-  of  business  ac- 

counts, announced  a divi- 
dend of  10. 6p,  a rise  of  10.4 
percent. 

Lord  Alexander  denied 
NatWest  would  continue  to 
look  lacklustre  against 
competitors  such  as  HSBC 
rhkh  owns  Midland  and 
Direct)  and  Lloyds 
TSB  unless  It  finked  with 
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Under  par 
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one  of  them.  “Speculation 
has  been  overblown,"  he 
said.  “It  has  been  fevered. 
We  have  been  associated 
with  a bride  for  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

“Our  priority  is  to  im- 
prove onr  performance  and 

returns  to  shareholders, 
which  we  can  damn  well  do 
on  our  own  strengths  and 
merits.” 

Mr  Wanless  mW  the  lwnir 
did  not  plan  any  significant 


acquisitions  — a carefully, 
worded  statement  that  ex- 
cludes the  potential  buy-up 
of  TSB  Ireland. 

He  acknowledged  the 
strategic  benefits  of  a link- 
up with,  a big- insurer 
(NatWest -has  been  associ- 
ated with  Prudential).  Sales 
of  insurance  products 
through  NatWest.  UK  and 
Gartmore  have  improved. 

But  he  added:  ‘It  be- 
comes an  Issue  of  value  for 
onr  shareholders  and  at  the 
prices  In  the  market  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  justify 
an  acquisition  to  our 
shareholders.” 

City  analysts  were  uncon- 
vinced that  NatWest  had  the 
robust  future  Lord  Alexan- 
der forecast  but  doubted 
that  the  bank  would  suc- 
cumb to  a hostile  bid. 

Mr  Wanless  and  Lord  Al- 
exander denied  that  they 
were  concerned  abont  their 
Jobs. 

The  eronn  took  another 
big  hit  through  its  Contis 
operations  in  the  United 
States,  which  wrote  off 
£38  million  from  a one-off 
bad  debt. 


— sharing  in  the  losses  as 
well  as  profits. 

Goldman  Sachs,  the  world’s 
most  powerful  investment 
hank,  has  become  famous  for 
the  status  and  financial 
rewards  offered  to  its  part- 
ners, with  , a limited  number 
of  senior  employees  being 
made  up  to  the  grade  each 


year.  Multi-million  dollar  bo- 
nuses paid  to  partners  are 
held  as  the  bank’s  capital 
until  the  partner  retires. 

Other  US  banks,  such  as 
Merrill  Lynch,  and  some 
European  institutions,  have 
already  made  limited  at- 
tempts to  engender  an 
“ownership  culture”,  with  bo- 


nuses being  paid  In  shares, 
which  must  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years. 

For  NatWest  Markets,  the 
initiative  comes  in  the  wake 
of  plunging  profits  at  the  in- 
vestment banking  business. 
Interim  profits  from  the 
parent  bank,  published  yes- 
terday, showed  profits  at  the 


securities  cttvison  slumping 
to  £58  million  — just  a quar- 
ter of  the  earnings  posted  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 

The  figures  reflected  the 
£77  million  “black  hole"  dis- 
covered in  the  Interest  rate 
options  department  in  Janu- 
ary, and  yesterday  NatWest*  s 
group  chief  executive,  Derek 


Wanless,-  admitted  the 
“knock-on"  effects  of  the  mis- 
pricing fiasco  on  the  division 
could  not  be  quantified. 

In  an  attempt  to  ring  fence 
the  volatile  investment  bank- 
log  business,  the  division  has 
just  been  split  in  two.  The 
’toew”  NatWest  Markets  is 
primarily  a securities  busi- 
ness hnp«*Hng  equities  and 
debt  trading  and  research, 
while  a new  Global  Financial 
Markets  division  is  taking 
over  management  of  the 
group’s  more  profitable  trea- 
sury and  foreign  exchange  op- 
eration under  a new  cfairf  ex- 
ecutive, Stephan  Harris. 

It  remained  unclear  last 
night  whether  the  new  equity 
participation  scheme  would 
extend  to  the  treasury  and 
currency  trading  operations. 

Chairman  Lord  Alexander 
said  at  yesterday’s  results 
briefing:  “We  are  getting 
Into  shape  hut  we  are  no  way 
getting  it  in  shape  for  sale.” 

Mr  Wanless  said  there  was 
ho  timetable  for  improved 
performance  because  It  would 
he  “arbitrary”.  But  while 
stressing  its  commitment  to 
investment  banking:  NatWest 
has  also  cut  the  capital  avail- 
able to  NatWest  Markets  by 
£1  billion  to  about  £2  billion. 

The  move  towards  a quasi- 
partnership  was  generally  ap- 
plauded by  rivals  last  night 
“It  is  blindingly  obvious,” 
mtd  a US  investment  banker. 
“It  needs  to  be  much  more  of 
a stand-alone  operation.  Em- 
ployees have  got  to  take  same 
of  the  risk.” 


Beckett  plays 
her  fifth  ace  in 
casinos  battle 


Ian  King 


IARGARET  Beckett 
bolstered  her  creden- 
tials as  an  interven- 
tionist Trade  Secretary  yester- 
day by  blocking  London  Clubs 
International’s  £178  million 
bid  for  rival  casino  operator 
Capital  Corporation. 

Mrs  Beckett,  who  last 
month  prevented  Bass’s 
£200  million  takeover  of  rival 
brewer  Carlsberg-Tetley,  said 
she  agreed  with  the  Monopo- 
lies Commission  that  the 
takeover  would  be  against  the 
public  Interest 
The  news  — days  after  Mrs 
Beckett  stunned  the  City  by 
referring  US  group  Pacifl- 
enrp’s  £3.6  billion  bid  for  the 
Energy  Group,  owner  of  East- 
ern Electricity,  to  the  MMC  — 
was  taken  in  the  City  as  an- 
olher  sign  that  her  tough 
stance  could  spell  an  end  to 
many  hostile  takeovers. 

In  three  months  since  tak- 
ing office.  Mrs  Beckett  has 
referred  five  deals  to  the  com- 
mission, blocking  another 
two  outright.  Her  Conserva- 
tive predecessor,  Ian  Lang, 
referred  about  20  deals  in  hu 
two-year  stint 
Mrs  Beckett  said  she  agreed 
with  the  commission  that  if 
the  deal  had  gone  through 
L Cl  would  control  eight  of 
London's  10  most  exclusive 
miming  ClubS. 

*She  said  that  although 


there  was  an  International  di- 
mension to  London’s  casino 
market,  which  attracts  high- 
rolling  gamblers  from  across 
the  globe,  foreign  competition 
would  be  relevant  taffy  to  a 
small  number  of  gamblers, 
with  most  London-based 
punters  losing  out,  she  said. 

A takeover  would  have 
given  LCI,  which  owns  Lea 
Ambassadeurs  dub,  “consid- 
erable scope"  to  raise  charges 
while  reducing  the  quality  of 
service  provided. 

She  went  on  "Through  the 
removal  of  LCTs  largest  com- 
petitor, competition  would  be 
substantially  reduced,  cus- 
tomers’ choice  of  casino  oper- 
ator would  be  restricted  and 
the  level  of  innovation  would 
sufffer.  Barriers  to  entry  in 
this  market,  already  high, 
would  also  suffer.” 

Capital,  which  owns  the  up- 
market Colony  Club  and 
CroCkfords  casinos  in  Lon- 
don’s Mayfair,  and  which  had 
resisted  the  bid,  welcomed 
the  decision,  even  though  its 
shares  fell  I9p  to  i6Sp  on  the 
news. 

The  company,  which  had 
battened  down  the  hatches  in 
anticipation  of  LCI  being 
cleared  to  relaunch  its  hid, 
said  ft  would  now  concentrate 
on  developing  its  business. 

However,  LCI,  whose 
shares  foil  16p  to  386ttp, 
reacted  bitterly,  insisting  that 
a deal  would  been  good  for 

shareholders  of  both  groups. 


CBI  says  pound  is  pushing 
industry  into  recession 


Chaftott*  Downy 


THE  strength  of  the  pound 
has  sent  Britain's  expat- 
dependent  regions  into  deep 
eloorn  and  threatens  a nation- 
wide recession  in  mamifec- 
turixig.  according  to  figures 
released  yesterday. 

Mamrfschiring  orders  stag- 
nated or  fell  in  five  out  of  the 

UK’s  U regions  in  the  four 
months  to  July,  according  to 
the  latest  snapshot  of  regional 
trends  released  yesterday  by 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry.  Falling  export 
orders  were  to  blame  for  the 
depressed  picture,  according 
tothcCBL 

The  hardest-hit  region  was 
Wales,  which  a year  ago  was 
leading  a manufacturing 
renaissance.  Business  opti- 
mism fell  sharply  on  the  back 
of  a steep  drop  In  orders. 

Meanwhile.  Cityanxdyste 
were  warning  yesterday  that 
manufocturing  is  In  danger  or 
tipping  back  into  receniou. 
alter  offical  figures  stewed 
that  output  in  the  sector  Is  ba- 

sl®*W  <*<»«£; 

National  Statistics  showed 
that  manufacturing  output 
rose  by  0.4  per  cent  in  June, 


malting  up  less  than  half  of 
the  previous  month’*  1 per. 
cent  feU'  Growth  over  the 
quarter,  which  the  ONS  con- 
siders a better  guide  to  the 
underlying  trend,  showed  a 
0.1  per  cent  drop. 

Worse  is  ahead,  according 
to  economists,  once  the  drop 
in  export  orders  feeds 
through  into  the  output  fig- 
ures. Jonathan  Loynes,  of 
HSBC  markets,  said:  “There 
must  be  a real  danger  of  a fur- 
ther fell  in  output  firths  next 
quarter,  putting  manufactur- 
ing technically  back  into 
recession.0 

The  overall  index  of  pro- 
duction. which  Includes  the 
fflywpy  supply  ami  extraction 
sectors,  rose  sharply  i®  June, 
up  by  1.4  per  cent  on  Mars 
figures.  The  ONS  said  unsea- 
sonably cold  weather  had 
boosted  the  gas  industry . 

Economists  said  the  stag- 
nant  state  of  industir  was  un- 
likely to  prevent  ^ze  Bank  of 
England  raising  Merest  rates 
over  the  next  month  or  two. 
The  Bank's  monetary  policy 
committee  starts’Hs  delfbera- 
tiona  on  rates  today. 

“Although a bits*  re te  rise 
likely,  it  fe  hot,  to  our 
view,  necessary.”  said 
Andrew  Cates  of  BBS. 
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Investors  leave  a finance  company  in  Bangkok  yesterday  after  Its  emergency  closure 

Thailand  close  to  meltdown 


MckCtimmlitB-Brae* 
In  Bangkok 


One  of  Asia's  Tiger 

economies  was  tee- 
tering on  the  brink 
of  collapse  last  night 
as  the  Thai  government  was 
forced  to  shut  down  more 
fhaw  half  the  country's  bank- 

Stock  market 
plunging  and  its  currency 
raider  renewed  prepare,  foe 
Thai  government  foUfiM  to 
control  Thg  mounting  crisis 
announcing  It  ^borrow 
up  to  *10 billion  (SMWflta) 
in  emmgeicy  credits  from  the 
IMF  to  stabilise  the  economy. 

The  government  announced 
yesterday  the  suspension  of 
42  finance  and  securities  com- 


panies, bringing  the  total 
dosed  m the  past  month  to  58 
out  of  a total  of  9L 

Thailand  has  been  battered 
tv  capital  outflows  and  July’s 
de  fecto  devaluation. 

Several  union  dollars  in 
additional  support  Is  expected 
to  be  made  available  by  Asian 
and  Western  Institutions, 
with  the  largest  share  likely 
to  come  from  Japan.  But 
Japan  has  already  mads  dear 
this  will  only  be  forthcoming 
after  the  Thai  authorities 
have  completed  negotiations 
with  toe  IMF  on  details  of  a 
reform  package. 

Wide-ranging  restructuring 
of  the  finance  sector,  crippled 
by  Vymy  to  ailtog  property 
companies,  is  seen  as  a pre- 
requisite for  tiie  long  term 
resurrection  of  the  Thai  econ- 


omy but  the  scope  of  yester- 
day’s measures  still  came  as  a 
shock.  The  stock  market  fell 
JM  per  cent,  leading  to  a sus- 
pension of  trading  in  bank 
and  finance  company  stocks, 
before  closing  down  22  per 
cent. 

Yesterday’s  disclosure  by 
the  central  bank  governor, 
Ghaiyawat  Wibulswasdi.  that 
the  government  had  pumped 
In  600  billion  baht 
(£9.5  bmioo)  to  try  to  keep  fi- 
nance companies  afloat  was 
criticised.  One  analyst  said: 
“It's  inflationary  and  does  not 
address  the  primary  problem 
In  the  system  which  Is  that 
these  companies  are  not  via- 

Me.’V 

The  IMF’s  managing  direc- 
tor, Michel  Camdessus,  wel- 
comed the  Thai  package  of 


reforms  for  its  focus  on  “im- 
mediate and  sweeping  mea- 
sures’' to  keep  the  financial 
system  afloat 

The  Thai  package  is  ex- 
pected to  include  hefty  budget 
cuts,  with  the  defence  sector 
an  obvious  target.  The  IMF 
has  reportedly  pushed  for 
cuts  of  100  billion  baht 
(£2  billion)  or  just  over  10  per 
cent  in  the  fiscal  1998  budget 
starting  in  October . 

But  more  touchy  than  these 
steps  is  the  Issue  of  who  will 
see  the  measures  through.  ’T 
don’t  think  it's  the  money 
that  matters,  it’s  the  change 
of  control,”  said  one  securi- 
ties analyst  in  Bangkok,  em- 
phasising the  loss  of  local  and 
foreign  investor  confidence  In 
Thailand's  political  leaders 
and  financial  authorities. 


Notebook 


The  suits  fail  to 
measure  up 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  report  from  Ronnie 
Hampel’s  committee  of 

SnitS,  On  nteflning  up 

Britain’s  boardrooms,  com- 
pletely misses  the  mood  of  the 
moment  At  a time  when  Gor- 
don Brown  has  acted  with 
resolution  to  bring  better  dis- 
cipline to  the  City  through 
New-Ro  (the  new  super-regu- 
lator under  Howard  Davies) 
and  Margaret  Beckett  at  the 
DTI  is  showing  an  admirable 
willingness  to  challenge 
mergers,  the  message  from 
the  IC1  boss  is  trust  us:  but 
the  public  does  not  trust 
boards  of  directors  and  has 
every  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 

For  every  incremental  im- 
provement in  boardroom  be- 
haviour there  are  counter  ex- 
amples. The  existing 
Cadbury/Greenbury  codes, 
which  were  meant  to  bring 
rogue  directors  to  heel,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  wholesale 
abuse  at  substantial  public 
companies  like  Wickes  and 
Spring  Ram;  it  has  come  to 
grief  in  the  effort  to  restrain 
greed  at  groups  like  Camelot 
and  the  rail  franchises  and 
has  felled  to  shed  proper  light 
on  boardroom  indiscretions 
such  as  those  seen  at  United 
Utilities.  Far  from  backing 
away  from  the  reforming  zeal 
that  Cadbury  and  Greenhury 
sought  to  inject  into  the  pro- 
cess of  running  companies, 
there  was  a case  for  Hampel 
taking  the  agenda  forward 
With  a radical  new  code. 

Instead  of  empowering  the 
core  constituency  group  of 
company  directors  — the 
shareholders  — Hampel  has 
weakened  it  The  committee 
has  backed  away  from  sharer 
holder  democracy,  dismissing 
the  idea  of  voting  on  remu- 
neration packages  as  if  they 
were  of  no  improtance:  yet  as 
we  saw  at  British  Gas  the 
wrong  package  can  destroy  a 
company's  confidence  and 
reputation  instantly.  The  UK 
is  now  in  the  hopeless  posi- 
tion of  having  US  institu- 
tional shareholders  coming  to 
Britain  to  fulfil  their  statu- 
tory doty  under  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  rul- 
ings to  vote  on  pay  in  UK 
boardrooms,  when  the  only 
answer  for  our  own  share- 
holders is  a vote  of  confidence 
in  the  directors  — the  blunt- 
est of  weapons. 

It  is  not  as  as  if  there  were 
no  new  issues  for  Hampel  to 
tackle.  TTie  arrival  of  long- 
term incentive  plans,  most  of 
which  are  fiendishly  complex, 
has  provided  unscrupulous 
directors  with  a further  op- 
portunity to  hide  their  earn- 
ings from  shareholders  and 
the  public.  But  most  signifi- 
cantly, Hampel  has  traduced 
the  rights  of  other  stakehold- 
ers by  clinging  to  the  concept 
of  the  unitary  board;  the  mod- 
em company  is  about  far 
more  than  shareholders, 
though  their  rights  are  criti- 
cal. It  is  about  employees, 
consumers,  the  enviroment 
and  the  public  interest  as  Mrs 


Beckett  is  seeking  to  show. 

Labour  should  remove  cor- 
porate governance  from  the 
great  and  the  good,  who  can- 
not be  trusted  to  do  the  job, 
and  continue  to  act  in  their 
own  self-interest  It  must  ap- 
point a corporate  governance 
commission  to  enforce  higher 
standards  and  to  ensure  that 
the  current  codes  are 
updated,  broadened  and  en- 
forced with  a rigour  which 
can  restore  trust  in  those  who 
run  our  public  companies. 


Don’t  panic  chaps 

THE  most  reassuring 
thought  for  Derek  Wan- 
less and  Lord  Alexan- 
der, as  they  survey  the  detri- 
tus of  NatWest’s  first  half 
results,  is  that  banks  do  come 
back  from  the  dead  as  Mid- 
land and  Barclays  have  dem- 
onstrated in  the  UK,  and  Citi- 
bank and  Bank  of  America  in 
the  US.  If  there  is  a funda- 
mental problem  for  NatWest, 
it  is  that  it  panicked  over  the 
disaster  at  NatWest  Markets 
and  assumed  that  survival 
was  only  possible  if  it  could 
put  together  a mega-merger 
with  Abbey  National,  Pruden- 
tial or  even  Barclays:  all  this 
did  was  make  the  bank  look 
weak. 

But  it  is  now  beginning  to 
see  some  sense  regarding 
NatWest  Markets.  By  hiving 
off  the  profitable  global 
businesses  to  the  main  bank, 
NatWest  Markets  becomes  a 
far  more  managrahip,  tradi- 
tional merchant  hank.  It 
could  now  sell  this  off  if  there 
were  a buyer,  or,  as  sensible, 
seek  to  establish  a new  part- 
nership style  structure  under 
which  all  staff  and  the  whole 
institution  would  benefit 
from  success  — not  the  select 
few  with  the  golden  contracts. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the 
rest  of  the  hank:  the  profits 
breakdown  for  the  first  half 
year  shows  that  all  areas 
(other  than  markets)  saw 
growth  in  the  last  six  months 
with  NatWest  UK  particularly 
buoyant  as  a result  of  the 
comparison  with  a first  half 
last  year  that  Included  large 
restructuring  charges.  Never- 
theless, the  group  has  some 
durable  franchises  in  retail 
hanking,  card  services  (where 
it  is  a market  leader),  the 
mortgage  market  and  insur- 
ance, where  it  is  a relative 
newcomer.  It  is  also  doing 
well  with  medium  sized  cor- 
porate customers,  remaining 
the  strongest  UK  bank. 

One  disappointment  to 
many  analysts  will  he 
NatWest’s  high  cost-to-in- 
come  ratio  which  has  a long 
way  to  go  to  come  near  to  the 
best  in  the  industry.  NatWest 
argues  that  this  is  because  it 
measures  its  cost-income 
more  conservatively:  never- 
theless, even  if  it  meets  its 
gnal  of  bringing  the  ratio 
down  from  68.8  per  cent  (ex- 
cluding the  mispricing  scan- 
dal bases)  to  63  per  cent, 
there  is  still  room  for  some 
sharper  management 
After  the  horrific  experi- 
ences with  bolt-ons  in 
NatWest  Markets,  the  last 
thing  that  shareholders  will 
be  thinking  about  will  be 
more  acquisitions.  However, 
the  addition  of  Gartmore's 
Paul  Myners  to  the  board  sug- 
gests it  still  has  some  Ideas 
for  extending  its  financial  ser- 
vices reach. 


GEC  chief  poaches  fellow  Scot 


Ian  King 


GEORGE  SIMPSON,  man- 
aging director  erf  GEC, 
continued  his  shake-up  of  the 
electronics  company  yester- 
day by  signing  op  John  Mayo, 
Zeneca’s  finance  director. 

Mr  Mayo,  who  earned 
£611,000  last  year  at  Zeneca,  is 
expected  to  enjoy  a signifi- 
cant pay  rise  as  a result.  He 
will  also  make  immediate 
profit  of  over  £2.3  million 
from  exercising  his  share  op- 
tions in  Zeneca,  which  wffl 
have  to  be  cashed  in  when  he 
leaves  the  drugs  group  in 
October. 

Mr  Mayo — like  Lord  Simp- 
son, a Scot  — will  replace 
David  Newlands,  who  left 
GEC  abruptly  last  month  as 
part  of  the  overhaul,  which 
has  been  seen  in  the  City  as 
an  attempt  by  Lord  Simpson 
to  oust  supporters  or  his  pre- 
decessor Lord  Weinstock. 


News  of  Mr  Mayo’s  appoint- 
ment was  welcomed  In  the 
City,  where  GEC  shares 
jumped  I8v4p  to  362 14p.  Anar 
lysts  viewed  the  move  as  an- 
other sign  Lord  Simpson, 
a Labour  peer  at  the 
weekend,  plans  to  break  up  the 
sprawling  engineering  group. 

In  particular,  they  pointed 
to  the  feet  that  Mr  Mayo  — a 
noted  deal-maker  — was  a 
key  architect  of  Zeneca's  de- 
merger from  IC1  four  years 
ago,  following  the  unsuccess- 
ful bid  from  Hanson. 

Announcing  the  move.  Lord 
Simpson  said:  “John  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as 
one  of  this  country's  best  fi- 
nance directors.” 

Mr  Mayo,  41,  started  his 
career  with  accountant 
Arthur  Anderson,  working 
for  the  group  in  London  and 
Australia  for  six  years,  before 
joining  investment  bank  SG 
Warburg  as  a corporate  finan- 
cier for  eight  years. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  214 
Austria  20.84 
Belgium  61.15 
Canada  2.19 
Cyprus  0.66 
Denmark  11.35 
Finland  (L82 


Franca  9-07 
Germany  2S6Q0 
Greece  463.75 
Hong  Kong  1226 
India  58.28 
Ireland  10975 
Israel  5.77 


Italy  2B28 

Malta  0.6370 
Netherlands  3.3200 
New  Zealand  2.45 
Norway  1225 

Portugal  299.70 
Saudi  Arabia  6.01 


Singapore  233? 
South  Africa  MB 
Spain  248.75 
Sweden  12.89 
Switzerland  2.42 
Turkey  253.670 
USA  1.5925 


Supp/fetf  by  muwm  Bank  (excluding  imUaa  mpaa  and  ferae#  xhaM). 
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Board 

reform 

hopes 

dashed 


THE  Hampel  com- 
mittee yesterday 
gave  a broad  seal  of 

approval  to  current 
boardroom  prac- 
tice. bringing  pro- 
tests that  it  was  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  corporate  gover- 
nance reform. 

Introducing  the  interim 
report,  produced  after  18 
months’  deliberation,  the  I Cl 
rhairman,  Sir  Ronnie  Ham- 
pel, said  it  recognised,  that  di- 
rectors' main  responsibility 
was  to  shareholders. 

The  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  City  to  review 
how  previous  corporate  gov- 
ernance rules  were  being 
implemented. 

“The  balance  has  been,  too 
much  directed  at  accountabil- 
ity and  not  enough  at  prosper- 
ity and  I am  eager  to  see  the 
balance  corrected,”  Sir  Ron- 
nie said. 

Calling  for  flexibility 
within  a broad  set  of  princi- 
ples, he  said  boards  should 
not  be  constrained  by  the 
rigid  application  of  detailed 
rules.  And  he  rejected  any 
moves  to  let  shareholders 
vote  on  directors’  pay,  or  to 
make  financial  institutions 
vote  at  annual  meetings. 

Critics  complained  that  the 
report  reduced  the  emphasis 
on  sound  board  structure  and 
practice  introduced  by  the 
Cadbury  report  five  years 
ago.  And  they  were  dismayed 
by  the  rejection  of  ideas  ou 
stakeholder  involvement 
The  recently  ennobled  Lord 
Thomas,  who  has  pushed 
through  stakeholder  policies 

as  chairman  of  the  Co-op 
Bank,  said  die  report  mis- 
judged the  mood  of  the 
country.  He  said:  “If  compa- 
nies are  going  to  be  successful 


in  the  long  term  they  must  be  i 
encouraged  to  recognise  the  i 
needs  and  responsibilities  of  ; 
the  various  partners.  Each  I 
partner  must  be  treated  in 
balance  — not  equally,  not  in 
preference,  but  in  balance 
and  across  time.” 

The  Centre  for  Tomorrow's 
Company,  set  up  to  promote 
the  inclusive  company*  ap- 
proach. said  the  Hampel  com- 
mittee had  opted  for  “a  se- 
mantic compromise  in  order 
to  avoid  offending  the  princi- 
ple of  shareholder  value.” 
Stuart  Hampson,  a founder 
of  the  centre  and  chairman  of 


Coded! 


said:  "We  mart  iS^^back  *Too  much  accountability  and  not  enough  prosperity'  — Sir  Ronnie  Hampel  un-veils  his  interim  report  yesterday 
into  adversarial  thinking  — 

THAT  WAS  THEN:  CADBURY 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ASHL6T  ASHWOOO 


into  adversarial  thinking  — 

that  a company  can  either  nies  should  not  see  flexibility  companies  would  still  have  to 
take  account  of  its  sharehold-  as  an  excuse  for  non-compli-  disclose  top  pay  policies.  But 
ers  or  other  stakeholders.”  ance  with  basic  standards.  At  the  report  suggests  that  the 

Ann  Simpson,  a managing  some  point  flexibility  will  current  reports  on  corporate 
director  of  the  pensions  come  up  against  the  firmly  governance  compliance  and 
research  company  Plrc,  said  held  views  of  the  from  the  remuneration  com- 
mittee should  be  merged  into 


research  company  Plrc,  said  held  vie 
the  tone  of  the  report  was  de-  institutions.* 
fensive  and  struck  the  wrong  She  was  w 


fensive  and  struck  the  wrong  She  was  worried  that  Ham-  the  directors’  report  And  it 
note,  while  the  n*»n  for  flexi-  pel  was  trying  to  roll  back  calls  for  simplified  disclosure 
bflity  in  application  of  exist-  reporting  provisions  in  the  of  directors’  pay. 
ing  rules  was  inappropriate.  Cadbury  and  Greenbury  The  report  was  welcomed 


The  report  was  welcomed 


“I  don’t  think  ‘make-it-up-  codes  of  practice,  especially  by  most  City  bodies,  which 


aa-you-go-along"  is  the  right  concerning  directors’  pay. 
approach,”  she  said.  “Compa- 1 Sir  Ronnie  insisted  tha 

THIS  IS  NOW:  HAMPEL 

Formed  to  monitor  Cadbury  autd  Greenbury  Codes. 
Chairman:  Sir  Ronnie  Hampel,  chairman  ICI 


□ Boards  should  assess  directors'  collective  and 
. individual  performance 

□ At  least  a third  of  foe  board  should  be  non-executive 

□ Non-executive  directors  can  be  paid  in  shares 

□ Rejection  of  lighter  rules  for  smaller  companies 

□ Rejection  of  shareholder  votes  on  directors’ 
remuneration  policies  and  packages 

□ Rejection  of  compulsory  voting  by  institutions 

□ Separation  of  chair  and  chief  executive  preferable  but 
not  essential 


incpmlng  directors’  pay.  had  demanded  no  new  regula- 

Sir  Ronnie  inaiafed  that  dons  and  the  freedom  to  bend 

rules  to  meet  their  own  cir- 
DEI  cumstances.  Tbe  GBI  said  the 

IrEL  committee  bad  been  realistic. 

Mark  Boleat  for  tbe  Assod- 

and  Greenbury  Codes,  ation  of  British  Insurers, 
d,  chairman  ICI  said:  “We  support  the  empha- 

sis on  basing  governance  on 

irs’  collective  and  P£“lste .and  the  avoidance 

of  ‘box-ticking^  and  unreason- 
able burdens  on  companies.” 

lould  be  non-executive  The  TUC  dubbedthereport 
De  paid  in  shares  a wasted  opportunity-  “The 

mailer  companies  Government  now  needs  to  act 

S on  directors’  if  we  are  to  tackle  corporate 

ckages  excess  and  shartrtermism  in 

ig  by  Institutions  industry,”  said  the  deputy 

executive  preferable  but  general  secretary,  Brendan 
^ Barber. 


Established  by  accountancy  profession,  reported 

May  1992.  Chairman:  Sir  Adrian  Cadbury,  former 

chairman  of  Cadbury  Schweppes 

□ Balance  of  power  at  the  top  of  companies,  preferably 
through  separate  chairman  and  chief  executive 

□ At  least  three  independent,  non-executive  directors 

□ Formal  nomination  and  selection  procedures  for  non- 
executives 

□ Remuneration  committees  to  set  pay  of  executive 
directors 

□ Maximum  three-year  contracts 

□ Fuller  pay  disclosure  for  chairmen  and  highest  paid 
directors,  especially  of  bonuses 

□ Audit  committees  to  aid  Independence  of  auditors  and 
ensure  effective  internal  controls 


THAT  WAS  THEN:  GREENBURY 


Established  by  CM,  reported  Jujy  1995.  Chairman: 

Mrlllclifd  OrssHtomy,  chairman  Marti  I Sptwosr 

□ Remuneration  committee  to  report  separately  from  the 
board 

□ Details  to  include  full  pay  and  bonuses  for  each  director, 
including  pensions 

□ One  year  notice  periods  the  norm,  two  years  the 
maximum 

□ Greater  emphasis  on  long-term  bonus  schemes  rather 
than  options  aid  annual  bonuses,  to  be  voted  on  by 
shareholders 

□ Bonuses  should  be  based  on  demanding  performance 
criteria 

□ Directors’  pay  Increases  should  ‘be  sensitive  to’  pay 
. rises  elsewhere  In  the  company 


of  view 


What  was  tbe  Hampel  etna- 
mlttee  supposed  to  do? 

It  was  set  up  (in  November 
1996)  no  promote  high  sfea. 
dards  of  corporate 
nance",  and  review  woa#h» 
of  the  Cadbury  and  Gre«. 
bury  codes  on  board  struc- 
tures and  directors’  pay." . • 

Why  all  this  activity?  ' 

It  started  with  fiascos  In  the 
1880s  such  as  the  MaxweBaad 
Polly  Peck  collapses,  the  ac- 
countancy profession  wanted 
greater  protection  for  andkors 
and  asked  Sir  Adrian  Cadbmy 
to  work  out  bow. 

Where  does  Greenbhry 
come  into  It? 

The  corporate  governance 
scene  was  overtaken  by  the 
“fat  cat”  scandals  of  tbe  pri- 
vatised utilities.  Greenbury 
was  set  up  to  get  the  Conser- 
vative government  off  hook. 

Have  these  codes  made 
much  difference? 

Boards  tend  to  have  more 

non-executives  and  more  for- 
mal procedures.  There  has 
also  been  a huge  expansion  of 
the  detail  companies  now 
report  on  directors’  pay  and 
conditions. 

But  there  still  seem  to  be  a 
lotof  “fat  cats” 

If  anything,  directors’  pay 
rises  have  been  boosted  by 

Greenbury  — we  Just  know 

more  about  it  But  there  has 
been  a shift  towards  long- 
term bonuses  and  away  from 
share  options. 

Could  Hampel  have  . done 
anything  about  It? 

He  could  have  given  share- 
holders the  chance  to  vote  on 
directors’  pay,  or  at  the  very 
least,  to  vote  on  the  report  of 
tbe  remuneration  committee. 

Is  everybody  happy  now? 
The  City  is  happy  that  Ham- 
pel has  stopped  the  forward 
momentum.  But  some  people 
think  there  is  stfll  plenty 
room  for  improving  share- 
holder democracy,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  broader  “stake- 
holding” are  disappointed 
Hampel  has  played  that  down. 

How  could  shareholder  de- 
mocracy be  Improved? 

Copy  US  practice  and  make  it 
mandatory  tor  pension  funds 
to  vote  at  annual  meetings, 
fox  members  to  out 
how  their  fhnds  have  voted. 

What  about  stakeholders? 
Hampel  has  tilted  the  balance 
back  in  favour  of  sharehold- 
ers when  all  tbe  pressure  in 
recent  years  has  been  tor  di- 
rectors to  accept  responsibil- 
ities tor  the  «wnpany  as  an 
entity.  He  could  have  en- 
dorsed the  view  that  tbe 
hoard  has  broad  responsibil- 
ities rather  than  being  ob- 
sessed with  “shareholder 
value”. 


BP  plans  to  buy  back  shares 


Mchotas  Bannister 
Technology  Etfitor 

BRITISH  Petroleum  sur- 
prised the  City  yester- 
day with  record  second 
quarter  profits,  an  increased 
dividend  and  a share  buyback 
plan.  The  shares  Jumped 
40  ftp  to  dose  at  862£p. 

Chief  executive  John 
Browne  said  the  improve- 
ment stemmed  from  higher 
volume  and  greater  effici- 
ency. The  board’s  target  of 
savings  of  £300  million  this 
year  had  been  virtually 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the 
first  half  and  it  was  now  look- 
ing for  toll-year  savings  of 
about  £500  million. 


Second  quarter  profits  rose 
from  £648  million  to  £740  mil- 1 
lion,  for  exceeding  analysts’ 
forecasts.  The  second  quarter 
dividend  of  5Kp  a share  lifts  I 
the  overall  payment  to  share- , 
holders  far  the  half  year  by  16  I 
percent 

The  board  has  decided  to 
ask  shareholders  at  next1 
year’s  annual  meeting  for  pear- 1 
mission  to  -buy  back  shares,  | 
bat  only  if  more  than  half  net 
profits  were  being  paid  out  as  , 
dividend.  1 

The  decision  to  go  tor  a 
share  buy-back  scheme  stem- ! 
med  partly  from  a doubling 
since  fixe  Budget  in  the  num- 
ber eff  shareholders  choosing 
to  take  their  dividend  in 
shares  rather  than  cash. 


Soros  ally  wins 
Arctic  auction 


Mr  Browne  said  that,  prior 
to  the  Budget,  scrip  dividends 
and  the  issuing  of  new  shares 
for  employee  share  schemes 
had  resulted  in  a reasonable 
dilution  of  about  l per  cent  a 
year.  But  2 per  cent  a year 
was  too  high. 

The  level  of  buyback  would 
be  decided  later  when  the 
board  had  a dearer  Idea  of 
how  the  Government  in- 
tended to  protect  companies 
such  as  BP.  which  had  signifi- 
cant non-UK  profits,  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  changes  in 
corporate  taxation  announced 
in  the  Budget 

As  an  immediate  measure 
to  counter  dilution,  the  board 
had  decided  to  invest  about 
$500  million  in  buying  BP 


News  in  brief 


shares  in  the  market  for  issue 
in  fixture  years  under  em- 
ployee share  schemes. 

Mr  Browne  said  the  group, 
which  operates  in  dollars  but 
reports  in  sterling,  has  a net 
debt  target  of  between 
$7  billion  and  $8  billion. 
Strong  cash  flow  during  the 
first  half  had  reduced  net  debt 
to  about  $6  billion. 

The  chief  executive  said 
that  at  least  10  new- projects 
would  come  on  stream  next 
year  when  production  was  ex- 
pected to  grow  by  well  over  5 
per  cent  He  said  would  oil 
and  gas  consumption  contin- 
ued to  grow,  not  least  because 
of  toe  160  minion  new  con- 
sumers created  every  year  as 
a result  of  population  growth. 
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Jamas  Maek  in  Moscow 

VLADIMIR  Potanin’s  Un- 
exim-MFK  conglomerate 
gained  a controlling 
share  in  one  of  the  world’s 
most  valuable  metals  compa- 
nies, the  Arctic  Norilsk 
Nickel  combine,  yesterday  in 
a privatisation  auction  sure 
to  spark  off  renewed  protests 
by  rival  Russian  tycoons  that 
the  government  is  letting  a 
single  company  dominate  the 
economy. 

Despite  reports  on  Monday 
night  that  prime  mini<ti»r 
Victor  Chernomyrdin  had  or- 
dered postponement  of  -the 
auction  of  the  38  per  cent 
stake,  the  result  was  an- 
nounced cm  schedule. 

Norilsk  Nickel,  produce'  of 
a large  proportion  of  the 
world’s  nickel  supply  as  well 
as  rare  metals  like  platinum 
and  palladium,  is  an  invest- 
ment-starved clutch  of  smelt- 
ers and  mines  with  a city  of 
200,000  people  clinging  to  it 
tor  survival,  all  hacked  out  of 
the  treeless  Arctic  tundra  by 
Slave  labour  in  the  1930s  and ' 


1940s,  without  road  or  rail 
links  to  the  rest  ofRussla. . 

Une-xim-MFK,  represented 
by  a company  called  Swift, 
bid  236  million  ecus  (£153  mil- 
lion) for  the  shares,  which  it 
has  held  in  trust  since  the 
controversial  toansfor-shares 
auctions  two  years  ago-  This 
was  65  million  ecus  more  ; 
than  the  only  other  bid,  from 
the  Advanced  Industrial  I 
Technology  consortium . j 

Two  weeks  ago,  a consor- 
tium bringing  together  Mr 
Potanin  and  toe  International 
financier  George  Soros  , won 
the  auction,  tor  a 25  per  cent 

stake  in  the  Russian  telecoms 

group  Svyaxixrvest, 

Liberal  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, led  by  deputy  pre- 
mier Boris  Nemtsov,  baited 
the  hefty  premium  gained  for 
the  treasury  in  that  sale  as  a 
sign  that  privatisation  had  be- 
come open  and  fair. 

Although  Uoexim-MFK  was 
expected  to  gain  control  of  the 
Norilsk  stake,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  premium  gained 
wm  amiMe  Mr  Nemtsov  to 
claim  a victory  for  the  free 
market  this  time. 


Murdoch  takes  an 
historic  charge 

RUPERT  Murdoch’s  book  publishers,  HarperColUns,  will  take 
a>270  million  charge,  the  largest  In  the  history  of  publishing. to 
cover  costs  caused  by  losses  on  author  advances,  inventories  of 
unsold  books  and  job  cuts. 

But  News  Corporation’s  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer, Peter  Ctaemin,  sought  to  queQ  speculation  of  an  imminent 
sale  of  its  publishing  arm.  ”We  view  It  as  a very  important  part 
of  our  assets,”  he  said,  although  he  did  net  rule  out  an  eventual 
sale  or  jointventure. — Mark  Tran 

Glaxo  feels  tip-top 

GLAXO  Welcome's  shares  rose  sharply  yesterday  after  two  rival 
firms  joined  forces  to  market  a generic  version  of  the  drug  giant's 
hugely  successful  anti-ulcer  treatment  Zantac. 

Although  the  deal,  between  Novophann  and  Genpbarm,  effec- 
tively speQ3  toe  end  cf  GSaxo's  exclusive  franchise  on  Zantac,  it 

Prices  spiralling  downward.  Insh^^^^^q^gea^ctoigniakar 
wffl  now  begto  to  supply  the  key  US  market.  Zantac  had  sales  of 
$43  billion,  last  year. — Tony  May 

Smiths  strengthens  arm 

SMHHS  Industries,  the  engineering  group,  is  beefing  up  ttg 


wffl  mean  medical  activities  account  for  around  35 
***' sales.  Smiths  Shares  gained 4p  to 799Kp oi  toe 


h 


cash  cflferprk*. — Ian  King 
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Football 

Pleat  stiil 
Has  sights 
on  Di  Canio 

DShXsldW^^ 
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David  pleat,  the 
Sheffield  Wednesday 
manager,  claimed 
last  night  that  a 
Player  exchange  deal  involv- 1 
lng  the  Celtic  striker  Paolo  Di 
Canio  was  'tar  from  out  of 
the  question"  despite  the 
Scottish  club’s  official  stance 
that  the  Italian  is  not  for  sale. 

At  the  weekend  Di  Canto's 
agent  Moreno  Roggi  said  a 
deal  had  already  been  struck 
with  Wednesday  and,  al- , 
thouch  this  has  been  denied, ! 
Pleat  is  confident  of  progress,  i 
Celtic  are  saying  he  is  not 
lor  sale  hut  that  is  not  to  say 
they  won’t  do  a trade  of  some 
sort.”  he  said.  “We  have  defi- 
nitely discussed  it  and  we  are 
quite  a way  down  the  read, 
but  it  is  complicated  when 
other  players  are  involved.” 
With  or  without  Di  Canio 
going  the  opposite  way,  the 
Dutch  international  Regi 
Blinker  is  soon  expected 
to  move  to  Celtic  from 
Hillsborough. 

Orlando  Trustfull,  the 
Wednesday  midfielder  signed 
from  Fcyenoord  for  £730,000 
last  summer,  has  returned  to 
Holland  with  Vitesse  Arn- 
hem. The  Dutch  internation- 
al’s £800.000  departure  comes 
after  only  19  Premiership  ap- 


pearances, with  more  than 

half  from  the  bench. 

Newcastle  have  been  or- 
dered by  an  FA  tribunal  to 
pay  Blackburn  £1.5  million 
for  Shay  Given,  the  Republic 
Of  Ireland  goalkeeper.  Black- 
bum.  for  their  part,  must  pay 
Coventry  £700.000  for  annfhr£ 
goalkeeper,  John  Fllan. 

The  tribunal,  sitting  at  Mo- 
lineux,  also  fixed  Kyle  Light- 
bourne’s  transfer  fee  for  his 
move  from  Walsall  to  Coven- 
try. They  valued  the  28-year- 
old  at  £300,000,  plus  £50,000 
after  20  first-team  appear- 
ances and  then  30  per  cent  of 
any  profit  made  by  Coventry  I 
if  they  sell  him  on. 

Newcastle,  anxious  to  sign 
a striker,  are  believed  to  be 
preparing  a bid  for  the  £5  mil- 
lion-rated  Sampdoria  striker 
Vincenzo  Montana,  who  im- 
pressed the  manager  Kenny 
Dalglish  with  the  only  goal  in 
a friendly  at  Derby  on  Mon- 
day night. 

Barnsley  are  poised  to  sign 
the  Bristol  City  and  former 
Chelsea  defender  Dairen  Bar- 
nard for  £750,000.  The  25-year- 
old  had  talks  at  Oakwell  yes- 
terday and  City  seemed 
resigned  to  losing  him  only 
weeks  after  he  signed  a new 
three-year  contract 


Foreign  legion . . . part  of  Arsenal’s  burgeoning  line-up  of  nvairaa*  lnnrinariesr  (left  to  right)  Grimandi,  Berglaanp,  A-nelka,  Petit,  Vieira  and  rw»^mnrs  photomontage  jim  powell 

The  multi-nationals  take  charge 


Archer’s  ‘new  condition’ 
delays  Brighton  takeover 


David  Lacey  looks  at  how  the  continuing  wave  of  imported 
talent  is  irrevocably  changing  the  face  of  English  club  football 


Brighton’s  old  guard 
will  still  be  in  charge  of 
(he  club  when  the  new  season 
starts  at  Swansea  on  Satur- 
day. Bill  Archer,  the  outgoing 
chairman,  has  imposed  a new 
condition  on  the  proposed 
takeover  deal  and  the  consor- 
tium waiting  to  take  control 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  on 
schedule,  according  to  its  in- 
stigator Dick  Knight 
Knight  had  said,  after  Al- 
bion survived  a vote  to  expel 
them  from  the  League  a fort- 
night ago.  that  matters  would 
be  finalised  before  the  new 
campaign  but  the  fresh  condi- 
tion on  the  change  of  owner- 
ship comes  as  Archer  begins 
a twivwwk  holiday.  He  will 
still  be  chairman  and  David 
Hellotf  i will  still  be  chief  exec- 
utive when  Brighton  play 
their  first  "home'*  match  at 
Gillingham  against  Leyton 
Orient  on  Wednesday  week. 

Although  reftislng  to  reveal 
derails  of  Archer’s  new  condi- 
tion. Martin  Perry,  a consor- 
tium member,  said  it  was  "ab- 


I solutely  brand  new”  and  had 
come  out  of  the  blue. 

Swindon  have  signed  the 
Celtic  striker  Chris  Hay  for 
£330.000  and  the  St  Etienne 
midfielder  Philippe  Cuervo 
on  a free  transfer. 

Mark  Bright,  the  former 
Sheffield  Wednesday  and 
Crystal  Palace  striker,  has 
signed  a one-year  deal  with 
Charlton  after  sorting  out 
contractual  problems  with 
the  Swiss  side  Sion.  The 
Charlton  midfielder  Brendan 
O’Connell  has  joined  Wigan 
Athletic  for  £120,000. 

Home  Office  red  tape  is 
holding  up  plans  to  bring 
three  more  of  Terry  Venab- 
les’s  Australia  side  to  Ports- 
mouth. The  goalkeeper  Zeljko 
Kalac  and  the  midfielder  Rob- 
bie Enes  have  already  arrived 
at  Fratton  Park  and  will  be 
joined  by  another  midfielder, 
Craig  Foster,  later  this  week. 

But  Kalac.  who  has  had 
spells  at  Leicester  and 
Wolves,  and  Enes  are  having 
work-permit  problems. 


Premiership’s  new  money 
and  the  livelier,  more  open 
approach  of  the  football.  Yet 
they  are  stDl  only  passing 
through. 

Even  Liverpool,  a club  with 


TWELVE  seasons  ago  under  George  Graham,  term.  While  Overmars,  like  Even  Liverpool,  a club  with 
Liverpool  won  the  pipped  Liverpool  for  the  title  Bergkamp,  is  a ready-made  more  money  to  spend  than 
championship  with  a by  winning  2-0  at  Airfield  star,  youngsters  such  as  Pat-  most,  have  gone  for  a member 
side  which  did  not  with  the  last  significant  kick  rick  Vieira  and  Nikolas  An-  of  the  over-thirties  club.  Karl- 
fbr  the  most  part  in-  of  the  1988-89  season  were  elka  are  there  to  be  nurtured  Heinz  Riedle.  a German 
dude  a single  Englishman  — - English  almost  to  a man,  and  moulded  against  an  striker  with  an  impressive 


championship  with  a 
side  which  did  not 
for  the  most  part  In- 


Bergkamp,  is  a ready-made  more  money  to  spend  than 
star,  youngsters  such  as  Pat-  most  have  gone  for  a member 


at  least  not  one  who  was  qual-  David  O’Leary  being  the  Irish 
ffied  to  play  for  England,  exception.  When  the  champi- 


Mark  Lawrenson,  though 
bean  in  Preston,  had  Irish 
antecedents,  much  to  Eng- 
land’s chagrin. 

The  singular  make-up  of 


onship  returned  to  Highbury 
two  years  later  only  Sweden’s 
Anders  Limpar,  of  the  regular 
side,  was  non-English. 

Now,  under  the  French 


English  background 
This  approach  is  not  typical 
of  the  Premiership  as  a 


pedigree  but  a 32nd  birthday 
in  a month’s  time.  After  lan 
Rush  moved  to  Anfield  from 


the  Liverpool  team  in  1985-86  managership  of  Arsene 


is  mentioned  now  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  beyond  the 
realms  of  possibility  that 


Wenger.  Arsenal  are  becom- 
ing more  cosmopolitan  by  foe 
season.  Dennis  Bergkamp  has 


whole.  For  the  most  part  | Chester,  he  served  a two-sea- 

The  league  will  possibly  be  won  by 
a side  of  entirely  foreign  players 


within  the  foreseeable  future  been  joined  by  a fellow  Dutch- 
the  premiership  will  be  won  man  Marc  Overmars  and  the 
by  a side  entirely  foreign  in  arrival  of  two  players  from 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Monaco,  Emmanuel  Petit  and 

After  all.  it  has  taken  only  Gilles  Grimandi.  has  in- 


man  Marc  Overmars  and  the  short-termism  prevails.  Clubs 
arrival  of  two  players  from  whose  means  are  limited 
Monaco,  Emmanuel  Petit  and  scour  Europe  and  beyond  for 


short-termism  prevails.  Clubs  son  apprenticeship  in  Liver- 
whose  means  are  limited  pool’s  reserves. 


two  overseas  players,  Peter 
Schmeichel  and  Eric  Can- 
tona, to  make  Manchester 
United  the  power  in  foe  Nine- 
ties that  Liverpool  were  in 
the  Seventies  and  Eighties. 

The  thought  is  not  that  for- 
fetched  when  one  considers 
what  has  been  happening  at 
Arsenal.  The  team  which. 


Monaco,  Emmanuel  Petit  and  scour  Europe  and  beyond  for  Maybe  Riedle  Is  keeping  a 
Gilles  Grimandi,  has  in-  players  whose  main  attrac-  place  warm  for  Michael  Owen 
creased  foe  Gallic  contingent  tion  is  that  they  are  cheaper  but,  with  the.  patient  team- 
in  foe  squad  to  five.  than  the  equivalent  talent  on  bonding  of  the  past  rapidly 

Already,  following  foe  de-  foe  home  market  giving  way  to  comings  and 

parture  of  Paul  Merson,  some  Elsewhere  such  outstand-  goings  more  easfiy  associated 
Arsenal  supporters  have  ex-  ing  talents  as  Chelsea’s  Gian-  with  Heathrow  in  high  sum- 
pressed  concern  that  the  team  franco  Zola,  past  their  peak  mer.it  is  hard  to  be  sure, 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  but  still  able  to  bring  a con-  It  is  19  years  since  the  Pro- 
identity. But  at  least  siderable  presence  to  the  fessionsi  Footballers'  Associ- 


ate in  danger  of  losing  their  but  still  able  to  bring  a con-  It  is  19  years  since  the  Pro- 
identity. But  at  least  siderable  presence  to  the  fessional  Footballers'  Associ- 
Wenger’s  foreign  imports  sug-  English  game,  have  been  attan  lifted  its  restriction  on 
gest  a desire  to  plan  long-  lured  by  a combination  of  foe  foreign  imports.  The  arrivals 
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of  Ossie  Ardiles  and  Ricardo 
Villa  at  Tottenham  and  Ar- 
nold Muhren  and  Frans  Thijs- 
sen  at  Ipswich  were  a prelimi- 
nary trickle  which  has  led  to 
foe  present  deluge. 

The  PFA  has  announced 
that  foreigners  are  now  in  the 
majority  in  the  Premiership, 
while  Gordon  Taylor,  its  chief 
executive,  continues  to  ex- 
press justified  concern  about 
foe  shrinkage  of  opportuni- 
ties for  home  products. 

Yet  so  long  as  foe  home 
products  include  19-year-olds 
who  demand  £9.000-a-week 
plus  a signing-on  fee  even 
though  they  have  no  Premier- 
ship experience,  it  is  hard  to 
blame  dubs  for  continuing  to 
look  overseas.  Why  pay 
through  the  nose  when  ready- 
made players  with  more  tal- 
ent and  a greater  awareness 
of  modern  systems  and  tactics 
can  be  snapped  up  elsewhere? 
The  1978  decision  coincided 
with  the  end  of  the  PFA’s  long 
struggle  to  secure  freedom  of 
contract  for  its  members.  But 
while  the  Bosnian  case  allows 
out-of-contract  footballers  to 
move  between  European 
Union  countries  without  a 
fee,  English  dubs  are  still  in 
the  anachronistic  position  of 


Rugby  League 


having  to  haggle  among  them- 
selves for  domestic  players 
before  they  can  start  talking 
personal  terms. 

After  this  season  Premier- 
ship players  win  be  com- 
pletely free  agents  once  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  24 
and  their  contracts  have  ex- 
pired, but  it  will  take  more  to 
halt  the  foreign  influx.  Be- 
tween the  talent  being  devel- 
oped abroad  and  the  products 
of  the  grass-roots  at  home 
there  is  still  a considerable 
gap.  English  football,  there- 
fore, is  increasingly  likely  to 
be  contested  by  multi- 
national teams,  with  a fresh 
wave  of  overseas  players  ar- 
riving each  summer. 

It  is  a for  cry  from  foe  nov- 
elty of  Hans  Jeppson's  three 
months  at  Charltnn  Athletic 
early  in  1951,  when  foe  out- 
standing Swedish  striker, 
who  had  come  over  to  study, 
saved  Charlton  from 
relegation. 

When  Jeppson  left,  foe  dub 
hired  a launch  to  take  him  to 
Tilbury  to  catch  a boat  back 
to  Sweden.  Middlesbrough 
supporters  would  happily 
provide  a similar  service  for 
Fabrizio  RavaneUi  — with  a 
spot  of  keelhauling  thrown  in. 


Bentley  faces 
dual  lay-off 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  stared) 


Inverness  CT  v Livingston:  Stranraer  v 
Clyde. 

FBIHDLY  MATCHES:  Accrington  Stan- 
ley v Burnley;  AUrtiWtam  v Huddersfield 
Tn  XI:  Boston  UM  v Norwich  XI  (7.46);  Cv- 
shaiton  v Crystal  Palace  Res:  Celtic  v AB 
Roma  (7  ASii  Gloucester  v ctwlsea  XI 
(7ASC  Lancaster  v Carlisle:  Newport  AFC 
v Hereford  (7.45);  Sbepsftod  Dynamo  v 
Latcester  TEK  United  v Bray  Wndrs  (7.0): 
Sutton  Utd  v wemng;  imtton  aid  v Pwt 
Vale  f7.0);  Halifax  v Leeds  XT. 

AVON  IMSORANC*  COMBINATION! 
Ftret  DhMom  West  Ham  v MlllwaJI. 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  CHAMPIOKSMP:  Hull  KR  v 
Warrtigton. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

JOHN  BENTLEY  may 
miss  foe  remainder  of 
the  Super  League  season 
after  damaging  rib  cartilages 
during  Halifax  Blue  Sox's  de- 
feat by  Brisbane  Broncos  at 
Thrum  Hall  on  Monday. 

Bentley,  playing  only  his 
second  game  for  foe  dub 
since  returning  from  a suc- 
cessful rugby  union  tour  of 
South  Africa  with  foe  Lions, 
was  taken  from  the  field  on  a 
stretcher  10  minutes  from  the 
end  of  the  World  Club  Cham- 
pionship match. 

The  optimistic  forecast  is 
that  foe  wing  could  be  fit  in 
three  weeks’  time  but  the 
more  likely  prognosis  Is  that 
he  will  be  out  for  a minimum 
of  eight  weeks,  and  that 
would  mean  him  missing 
Halifax’s  remaining  matches 
as  well  as  the  start  of  foe 
onion  season  with  Newcastle 
Falcons  later  this  month. 

John  Pemflebury,  foe  Hali- 
fax coach,  said  it  was  an  un- 
avoidable feet  oT  life  that  play- 
ers would  pick  up  injuries. 
“But  to  lose  John  so  soon  after 
his  return  is  a really  bitter 
blow  for  us.”  he  said. 

Craig  Dean  (concussion) 


and  Karl  Harrison  (dead  leg) 
are  not  as  badly  injured  as 
first  feared  but  are  doubtful 
for  foe  Blue  Sox’s  trip  to  Nar- 
bonne  to  play  Baris  St-Ger- 
main  on  Saturday. 

Nigel  Wright  the  Wigan 
stand-off,  could  have  played 
his  final  Super  League  game 
of  the  season  and  may 
struggle  to  be  fit  for  the  World 
Club  Championship  quarter- 
final at  home  to  Hunter  Mari- 
ners in  October. 

Wright  whose  career  has 
been  blighted  by  injuries,  is 
to  undergo  a groin  operation 
today.  “He  has  got  to  be  one  of 
foe  unluckiest  players  in  the 
game,"  said  Wigan’s  coach 
Eric  Hughes.  "He  has  tried  to 
rest  this  latest  injury  but  has 
been  unable  to  shrug  it  off. 
The  medical  opinion  is  that 
he  should  have  surgery  now 
to  cure  foe  problem." 

Hughes,  meanwhile,  believes 
the  World  Club  Championship 
should  be  retained  in  its  pres- 
ent format  “We’ve  come  off 
second  best  by  a long  way,”  he 
said,  “but  there  has  been  a 
■flight  improvement  on  foe 
first  round  of  matches  and  1 
think  there  will  a further  im- 
provement next  year.  It  will 
take  up  to  five  years  before  we 
really  see  the  benefits.’’ 
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Chess 

BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Hova): 
Hwnd  two  ImiImxi  J SpMlnwn.  A Kot- 
tan,  J Pitrlw.  K Arlteil,  J PiaauaB.  K Baanu 
Uran.  A Martin  % U Haboen.  J Emm*,  S 
Conquest.  M Turner.  M Sadlar.  A Mite*.  J 
Gaitegbar.  N ucOonalo  lit  C Warn.  M Ad- 
ana. L MeSfcwm  1 (1  urf). 

Cricket 

ntSTTttn  cotanbw  India  537-8  OK- 
Sri  Laaka  687-1  (Sanatti  Jayasurtya  326na 
PctUirt  Martanmma  21ino). 

STOMP  XI  CHAMPlOMSHlPi  Ldaw 
ten  LaKaauraNra  213-8  iJ  M Ctekln  SB). 
NoraiampanaiHra  2i*-«  (D  J Roberts  BT). 
NortbMDfMMSNre  w»  by  one  wictet. 
SonttiMB pumt  Hant*  v Gxiucs.  No  play. 
TO*,  thirtlair  Whrks  273  (W  G Knan  60, 
Partin  8-61).  Glamorgan  106-2. 


Motor  Sport 


MB  78*1. «im  RALLYr  terilng  IM* 

«cb  1.  K Enasan  (Sum)  Subaru  Irapreza 
4br  T4tnln  mac  Z C SaKu  (Sp)  Ford  Es- 
cort « Usee  3.  J KanUuinen  (Fin)  Ford 
Escort  IB:  4,  R Bum*  (GB)  Mdsubtshi  Cv- 
«n  1.18:  5k  P Sours*  (NZ)  Subaru  l»- 
pmiM&N  Bala*  (Aua) Toyete CaHca 
nJZ  T.  G Trades  (Uru)  uaiAMiM  Lancer 
ISAS;  B.  ft  Suten  (Arg)  Toyota  GeUca  15. 1% 
9.  8 Stokes  (NZ)  Food  Escort  1527:  10.  H 
Jones  (NZ)  Mitsubishi  Laacar  15  .48.  U^- 
VMM  CfcWTln»,A^i  rtantflngst  1. 
T snUnaa  [Tin)  WtsobteM  42gte;  2.  Sairu 


Cricket 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  dour  days;  112):  Can- 
iwbwyi  Kent  v Ewmc.  BlaekpM  LMWt- 
ahlra  v WarwicMure  lore*  Middlesex  v 
Hampshire.  BuHtenpte*  Northampion- 
•Mra  v Worceaiershlre.  Tanwtnm  Somar- 
fitt  v Gtaucesnrahira.  Tba  Owfc  Surrey  v 
Durham.  Bactbournex  Sussex  v 
LdcesterahirB. 

SECOND  XI  CKAMMONSHP  (three 
dam  112):  Saatoo  Care-t  Durham  « 
Kent  Lull  forth!  Leicestershire  v 
Northamptonshire.  Euiittia**"  Miodlssex 
v lAncaaMre.  Werfcaep  Cafe  NaUuham- 
ShJrg  V SomemL  Oxtad:  Surrey  v Essex. 
Bans  Cm  mr  Wometanhire  v Sussex. 
MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Too  days:  11-0):  Hade  camos  « Hens. 
lakanhanB  Norfolk  v Beds.  Bn  St  Id* 
iiiuud*.  SufloJk  « Safte. 


• The  quality  el  Stair  bacon  rdVs  ha*  an- 
*urM  mat  Third  Dlvteion  Can tnodga 
United  have  beaten  a nasi  of  Premiership 
duos  to  an  award  tor  me  best  ground  in 
England.  The  Abbey  Stadium  edged  out 
Blackburn  Revm'  modernised  Earned 
Park  by  one  point  in  a survey  carrlud  out 
by  Total  Football  magazine.  A spokesman 
lor  the  magazine  said:  ‘Thera  * ns  one 
Bring  that  makes  Abbey  Stadium  so  good 
— it  s good  tor  Rtda  dungs.  It  has  good 
atmosphere,  great  concessions  and  bason 
rod*  that  are  out  of  tbb  world.-  Rochdale. 
Crewe  and  Scarborough  finished  third, 
berth  and  W rupccCvaiy  in  the  paU 
wNch  pul  Grimsby  teat  In  92nd  speL 
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1 4 SPORTS  NEWS 


Racing 


Chris  Hawkins  rates  Henry  Cecil’s  colt  top  of  the  juvenile  class 

Daggers  Drawn  looks  cut  above  rivals 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  August  6 199? 


Newcastle  with  form  guide 


Principal  interest  in 
the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  Elat 
season  will  centre  on 
the  two-year-olds  likely  to 
make  the  grade  in  nest  sea- 
son's Classics. 

If  recent  years  are  anything 

to  go  by,  it  is  not  necessarily 
those  animals  currently  tak- 
ing high  rank  that  will 
the  headlines  next  season,  bat 
it  is  hard  not  to  enthuse  about 
some  of  the  juvenile  colts  we 
have  seen  in  recent  weeks. 

For  instance,  unless  some- 
thing untoward  happens  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that 
come  next  spring  Daggers 
Drawn  will  not  be  a leading  < 
contender  for  the  2,000 
Guineas. 

Henry  Cecil,  his  trainer,  i 
has  won  19  English  Classics  i 
but  his  least  successful  one  is  1 
the  2,000  Guineas  which  he 
last  won  in  1976  with  WoHow. 

Nobody  has  yet  got  very 
rich  over  Daggers  Drawn,  nor 
are  they  likely  to,  as  he  al- 
ready stands  at  6-1  favourite 
for  the  Guineas  although 
some  of  the  sharks  nosed  in 
for  some  early  20’s  and  16*8 
after  getting  wind  of  his  prow- 
ess at  home. 

This  strong,  handsome 
chesnut  was  hyped  before  he 
ever  set  foot  on  a racecourse 
and  has  been  an  odds-on  win- 
ner of  both  his  races  so  for. 
Perhaps  be  does  not  impress 
in  his  slower  paces  but  when 
he  gets  into  top  gear  he  is  a 
different  proposition. 


On  his  debut,  because  of 
greenness,  he  had  to  be 
g^ken  up  by  Kieren  Fallon 
°«ore  striding  four  longrtie 
c*«ar-  By  last  week’s  Rich- 
mond Stakes  it  was  clear  he 
pflu  learned  plenty  and  he 

travelled  easily  on  the  bit 
until  easing  through  a gap 
twq  furlongs  out  to 

some  Useful  opponents  in  a 

matter  erf  strides. 

Cecil  is  now  talking  about 
tero  more  races  for  this  son  of 
Diesis  — the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Doncaster  followed 
Dewhurst  Stakes 
which  his  sire  won  in  1982. 


In  one  of  those  he  could 
meet  Central  Park,  another 
Impressive  Goodwood  winner 
last  week,  although  Paul  Cole, 
his  trainer,  believes  this  colt, 
by  the  Coronation  Cup  win- 
ner In  The  Wings.  wOl  need  a 
mile  before  the  season  ends. 
fjurinRBs  (much  preferable  . 

to  over-keenness)  is 

apparently  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics and  Pat  Eddery  had 
to  give  hi™  a smack  to  send 
him  about  hia  business  at 
Goodwood.  One  could  not 
quibble  over  the  response  and 
neither  could  his  attitude  be 
faulted  at  Royal  Ascot  when 


he  buckled  down  to  out-game 
Cape  Verdi. 

Hie  looks  a Derby  horse  in 
the  mairing,  but  Cole  wOl  not 
be  drawn  into  comparisons 
with  the  freakishly  brilliant 

Generous  at  tins  stage. 

John  Gosden  broke  his 
Derby  hoodoo  this  year  and 
trains  a smart  two-year-old  in 
Muhtathir  who  could  have 
middle-distance  pretensions 
next  season. 

Acott  by  HmaamsL  he  car- 
ried condition  when  a first- 
time-oat  winner  from  Craig- 
steel  at  Sandown  and 
returned  to  that  track  for  a 


Bastiman  banned  i 6 days 


dwleMwhfna 

Harvey  bastiman 

created  an  unwanted 
record  at  Catterick 
yesterday  when,  he  was 
given  suspensions  totalling 
16  days  for  his  riding  In  one 
race. 

Bastiman,  22,  was  stood 
down  for  10  days  for  reck- 
less riding  after  the  well- 

backed  Mybotye  had  fin- 
ished first  in  the  Doncaster 
Town  Moor’  Handicap. 

The  stewards  also  took 
exception  to  his  use  of  the 
whip  and  slapped  an  a fur- 
ther suspension  of  six  days. 


Bastiman’s  spell  on  the 
sidelines  runs  from  August 
14-23  inclusive  and  August 
26-30  inclusive. 

To  complete  a miserable 
day  for  the  Bastimans,  the 
I apprentice's  father  Robin, 
the  trainer  of  Mybotye,  was 
fined  £200  for  foiling  to  in- 
form the  stewards  at  the 
reasons  for  Mybotye’s  poor 
performance  on  his  previ- 
ous outing. 

According  to  Jockey  Club 
records  no  other  Jockey  has 
been  given  such  a severe 
penalty  by  racecourse  stew- 
ards for  his  riding  in  one 
race.  “The  highest  ban  a 
rider  can  get  for  one  of- 


fence from  local  stewards  is 
14  days  bat  in  this  case  it’s 
the  doable  whammy,**  said 
Jockey  Club  spokesman 
John  Maxse. 

“As  far  as  we  can  recall 
there  has  never  been  a ban 
as  high  as  this  handed  out 
by  tbe  stewards  at  a race- 
coarse.  Of  course,  a ban 
i could  be  much  higher  if  the 
offence  was  serious  enough 
to  be  referred  to  Portman 
Square. 

“Richard  Dun  woody,  for 
instance,  was  given  30  days 
alter  an  incident  at  Uttox- 
eter  a few  years  ago  when 
he  forced  another  Jockey 
off  the  coarse.” 


foe he  victory  over  modest  op- 
position. He  has  an  action 
which  suggests  he  may  not 
like  it  too  firm  in  which  case 
he  could  really  come  Into  his 
own  in  the  autumn. 

Craigs  tee  i,  another  Cecil 

colt,  was  beaten  half  a length 
by  him  at  Sandown  and  sub- 
sequently won  at  Newmarket 
from  Victory  Note  who  then 
scored  at  Newbury. 

There  is  a lot  to  like  about 
Craigsteel  who  has  plenty  of 
stamina  to  his  pp^igree,  being 
by  Suave  Dancer  out  of  a 
Glint  Of  Gold  mare.  He  looks 
an  ideal  sort  for  the  Royal 
Lodge  Stakes  at  Ascot  next 
month. 

Bold  Fact  Greenlander 
are  among  the  speediest  Cole ...  Derby  contender 
youngsters  we  have  seal  and 
■the  former  could  be  some- 
thing special  if  he  learns  to 
run  straight  — he  has  veered 
violently  right  in  his  last  two 
races  but  still  won  the  July 
| Stakes  by  two  lengths  from 
Linden  Heights  (beaten  over 
gjg  lengths  by  Daggers  Drawn 
at  Goodwood). 

In  Ireland,  tcing  Of  Kings 
had  the  bookmakers  running 
for  cover  early  on,  although 
from  a ridiculously  short  5-1 
he  has  been  knocked  out  to 
14-1  for  the  Guineas  after  foil- 
ing: last  time.  There  were  ex- 
cuses for  that  short-head  de- 
feat but  unless  the  rain 
relents,  we  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  him  in 
Sunday's  Heinz  57  Phoenix 

Stakes  at  Leopardstown.  Cecil ...  19  Classic  winnei 
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Brighton  card 


Epsom  this  evening 


2.45  Ron's  Pat  (nt)  Hah  Jade* 

3.15  Gakten  Poand  GataknPoart 

3.45  DarttoRnti  Zm 

4.15  Botha  la  UgM  Bathe  la  Light 

4.45  SscretStrengfe  NBpet 

U-shaped  left-handed  causa  of  l&n  with  3»  run-ta.  Snip  aid 
undulating. 

Going:  Good  b firm.  * Denotes  bites. 

Dmc  Nn  advantage. 

Long  (Estance  fcanOers:  3.45  Master  WOeftt  4.45  Oareftnm, 
4.45  Seamus,  C Hi.  Devon,  205  irites. 

Sewn  day  winners:  Nona. 

Uttered  tat  toe:  3.15  Song  Mfet  3.45  Sovereign  Craft  4.45 

EtameBy  Grateful.  Vtaon±  None. 

figures  in  brackets  attar  horse's  name  denote  ttys  since  tat  outing 


2 4 KNNflMBISaiJK  STAKES  ZY0 

u 1 *J6f  209yds  £1 .985  (5  declared) 

1C»  000  Ban**  MBJSItare  8-11 I Mm 

ZM  062  Jayfcea  Slaar  J5)  U TmjMs  8-8 DIM 

aft  00  SbabMa psT« Onrax 96 trim 

4(1)  3333  ttattl  amp  Hdh  M IStti 

565  30  Star  magi  (tQ  (Bf)  Iff  6 II  Tenor  8-6  — 0 kmr  0) 

Bttf  11-8  9biH.  13-8  Jatfiee  9kl  4-1  9m  Mate.  10-1  StiWbak.  16-1 
Dating  AL 


Jk  4 c CLOTONVUE  AUCTION  MAIDBI  STAKES 

■hi  9 1m  4f  £2.277  (4  declared) 


I w#lm4f  £2277  (4  declared) 

QZ-22CB  aw  Oal*«  A swart  3-8-13. 

BaaKtaUtfOCBt^LaOtinet 


05-3204  IM  Ma  tinder  B*  I Baldng  3-6-6  — Marfa  Deiv  Q 

S31024  Man* («)  J A 3-8-fl M Bavr  S 

: M BM  h Up*  2-1  Mp  Oi  UK  7-9  Pott  Ftoa,  92  Itaa  IS*  RWer. 


ttfaWPHMiM 

i Maje  (t2)  (Sf)  W G M Tenor  8-6  — 0 


JoMr  Jscfcsoo  Damn  Mai 

Left-handed,  U-shaped  lltin  sack  raM  tint  4f.  snaiptiy  donrM  to 
4f  nn-ta.  ben  uphl  to  IW*  final  Wong.  Straight  5f,  mosSy 
dowhfi.  . 

fiotag:  Good.  ★ Denotes  Mntera. 

Draw  Ho  edrantage. 

Lons  dbtance  kaWstr  6.30  Nbetch,  730  Patio.  U 
Johnston.  Ycrtalee,  254  mles- 
Sewn  d«r  Wm  6D0  JM*. 

Bfatarte  ftat  tac  700  American  Cousin;  730  Carati,  Lady 
Godva.  Vtarat  None. 

Figures  h trades  after  how's  name  denote  (toys  sinos  tost  outing 


DiUUhandkap 

1 m 4f  1 Otfs  £2,679  (6  declared) 

10  056604  togatoafata(M)AR&tt 4-10-0 6 Mmt 

2(3  63190  Utee  team  fSB)  m R PWpi  4-4-12 JM| 

3(4  000442  Frndcn  Oran  <B)  J Hto  3-&-10 — M tony* 

4ft  (114501  ZmU  (?)  «X)  R ftner  5-S-13 S tmpm 

Ift  -snoi  a«MwP7]mJMttHi54--o D tiaate 

({1}  50-382  fcptotadt  (0(1X9  * to*  54-4 JBMfe 

•totep  9-4  ShperraB,  3-1  Zarate.  4-1  Frtdaa  Ova,  0-2  ttonfccrfeta,  11-2 
NoBOng,  16-1  [ratal  Ata 


A OO fflF  ««DBi  STAKES  2V0 

VtiWVTf  £3,355  (10  (teetered) 
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tips  and  downs  — the  silver  medallist  Steve  Backley  launches  the  Javelin  and  the  British  400  metres  trio  off  Thomas,  Banlch  and  Richardson  are  floored  by  disappointment  photographs:  Gary  mpkor  and  cuvebhunswli. 

Silver  puts  Backley  in  his  element 

I s-v  L*t  ^ ^ ^ J — . j capacity  stadium,  out  of  the  [ Federation  after  he  missed  Sided  to  sixth  In  44.52.  Davis  satisfied  bat  at  the  moment 

■ If  ]|  II  1 V^(  )|1  IlHi  .fJ  I I WwTrrjl/C  sflver-medal  position  but  was  the  US  trials  through  injury,  Kamoga  of  Uganda  held  on  for  it's  really  disappointing," 

■ ■ I I I I V>4  vl  V -w  not  enough  to  displace  Cor-  Johnson  took  control  of  the  the  silver  in  44.37,  Just  ahwnd  said  Richardson.  "Fourth  in 

r-.  * I bett  In  the  process  Backley  race  100  metres  from  home  of  American  Tyree  Washing-  the  world  is  not  the  best  posi- 

il  I,*.  JL  ^ a a^  J — - A A A »««<*%  JL  u|  — . also  denied  Ms  best  friend  after  Thomas  had  launched  ton,  who  won  the  bronze  in  tion  to  finish.” 

| |T>-II  II  ^ lLI  II  1 | I IPTiPh  Til  fl  Mick  Hill  a bronze  medal  an  incredible  effort  for  4439.  Thomas,  who  would  have 

I liLAII  I w r W W I ■ ■ V*r  V I V-/  W LI  IV*/  I after  he  had  been  lvine  third  I victory.  None  of  Britain’s  three  rerF  won  the  silver  if  he  had  n>nrtv 

The  Welshman  was  leading 
coming  off  the  final  bend  »nit 
looked  like  he  might  pull  off 
one  of  the  biggest  shocks  in 
the  sport's  history  before  he 


Duncan  Mackay  In  Athens 


THERE  was  another 
silver  medal  for 
Britain  in  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium  here 
yesterday  on  an  eve- 
ning of  wonderfully  coura- 
geous failure.  Steve  Backley’s 
attempt  to  become  the  first 
UK  male  javelin  thrower  to 
win  a global  title  ended  with 
him  finishing  second  for  the 
third  successive  year  while 
Iw.m  Thomas  failed  in  his 
brave  effort  to  dethrone 
Michael  Johnson  In  the  400 
metres. 

Backley.  the  28-y*ar>oid  6ft 
4in  and  IP*  stone  Cambridge 
Harrier,  had  desperately 
sought  to  add  a world  tide  to 
his  two  European  and  two 
Commonwealth  gold  medals 
and  hls  three  world  records, 
but  could  only  add  to  the  sil- 


ver medal  won  by  Denise 
Lewis  in  the  heptathlon. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  and  he 
was  condemned  to  another 
silver  medal  to  add  to  the 
ones  he  collected  at  the  1995 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  and  the  Olympics 
in  Atlanta  last  year. 

To  add  to  his  frustration  he 
was  beaten  by  the  21-year-old 
South  African  Marius  Cor- 
bett, who  Improved  by  five 
metres  since  arriving  at  these 
championships,  after  the 
favourite  and  defending 
champion,  Jan  Zelezny  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  final. 

It  bnmgbt  to  IT  the  silver 
medals  Britain  have  won  at 
world  and  Olympic  level 
fftbo#  the  country  last  struck 

Jonathan  Bdwmtbwon  fits 


threw  a personal 


best  of  88.40  metres  with  his 
first-round  effort  to  emerge  as 
the  most  surprising  gold  med- 
allist of  these  championships. 
“Where  did  he  come  from,” 
said  Backley.  Tve  thought  of 
him  as  an  understudy  — but 
not  any  more.”  Corbett  said: 
‘T.was  looking  forward  to 
fourth  or  fifth  place,  not  a 
throw  at  ova:  88  metres,  and 
certainly  not  a gold  medal,” 

Zelezny,  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion, mimed  the  cut  for  foe 
final  eight  who  take  the  last . 
three  throws.  The  world  re- 
cord holder  failed  to  record  a I 
mark  at  his  first  two  tries  and 
recorded  82.06m  with  his 
third  attempt,  fin^hing  in 
ninth  place.  . 

Backtey*s  sixth  and  final 
throw  of  8&80m  knocked  the 
local  hero  Konstantinos  Gat- 
stoudis,  whose  presence  in 
the  final  guaranteed  the  first 
near  sell-out  in  the  80,000- 


capacity  stadium,  out  of  foe 
sflver-medal  position  but  was 
not  enough  to  displace  Cor- 
bett In  the  process  Backley 
also  denied  Ms  best  friend 
Mick  Hffl  a bronze  medal 
after  he  had  been  lying  third 
since  the  opening  round. 

Afterwards  Backley 
shrugged  his  shoulders, 
frowned  and  resolved  not  to 
give  up  his  dream.  ‘I  can't 
seem  to  win  that  global  gold.  I 
seem  destined  to  come  second 
but  1 have  got  to  be  pleased 
with  that,”  he  said. 

Hill,  whose  first-round 
effort  of  8&54m  was  Ms  best 
fra*  four  years,  was  unable  to 
respond  with  hls  final  at- 
tempt *Tm  glad  I stuffed  the 
Greek  but  I fed  sorry  for 
Mick,”  said  Backley. 

It  was  a cruel  blow  for  the 
Leeds  thrower  who  won 
bronze  at  the  championships 
four  years  ago  when  Dmitri 
Polyunin  of  Uzbekistan  was 
disqualified  for  failing  a 
drugs  test 

Johnson  blazed  to  hls  third 
successive  400  metres  title  in 
44.l2sec.  One  of  four  Ameri- 
cans in  the  final  due  to  the 
wild  card  granted  by  foe  In- 
ternational Amateur  Athletic 


faded  to  sixth  in  4452.  Davis 
Kamoga  of  Uganda  held  on  for 
the  silver  in  4437,  Just  ahead 
of  American  Tyree  Washing- 
ton, who  won  the  bronze  in 
4439. 

None  of  Britain's  three  rep: 
resentatives  managed  to  win 
a medal  but  Mark  Richardson 
finished  fourth  in  a personal 
best  4437,  with  Jamie  Baulch 
eighth  in  45.22.  “I  should  be 


Just  super . . . Michael  Johnson  is  400m  champion  again 


satisfied  but  at  the  moment 
it’s  really  disappointing,” 
said  Richardson.  "Fourth  in 
the  world  is  not  the  best  posi- 
tion to  finish.” 

Thomas,  who  would  have 
won  the  silver  if  he  had  repro- 
duced the  UK  record  of  4436 
he  set  last  month,  was  philo- 
sophical after  his  do-or-die 
effort.  *1  gave  it  100  per  cent," 
he  said.  'Tin  proud  of  myself 
for  showing  the  guts  to  go  for 
1L  But  because  of  my  knee  in- 
jury I've  missed  ten  days' 
training  and  a little  bit  of 
edge.” 

Johnson,  whose  season  was 
disrupted  by  injury  suffered 
in  his  head-to-head  150m  race 
against  the  Canadian  Dono- 
van Bailey  in  Toronto  in 
June,  looked  as  powerful  as 
ever  down  the  home  straight, 
accelerating  dear  of  the  field 
to  win  by  two  metres.  After- 
wards he  was  all  smiles  on  his 
victory  lap,  which  he  com- 
pleted waving  a Superman  T- 
shirt  to  delighted  cheers. 

‘It's  been  a tough  season 
and  I am  really  pleased  to  be 
back  and  healthy  again,” 
Johnson  said.  'T  thought  I 
could  have  gone  a little  fester, 
but  a win  is  a win.” 


GRAND  PR IX 

PARTY 


Rusty  Edwards  takes  leap  ‘into  the  dark’ 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  J “If  I hadn’t  done  that  and  I Olympic  bronze,  says  1 
will  be  taking  a leap  “into  didn't  think  I was  ready  I body  is  in  danger  of  break 


YOU  CAN 
STILL 

PULL  IT  OFF! 


IP  win  be  taking  a leap  “into 
the  dark”  when  he  begins  the 
defence  of  his  world  triple 
Jump  title  this  morning,  writes 
Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens. 

A heel  injury  has  hindered 
his  build-up  and  he  will  not 
be  certain  that  he  has  fully 
recovered  until  he  steps  on  to 
the  runway  to  compete  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  six  weeks. 
“I  jumped  for  foe  first  time  ! 
last  week  and  had  no  prob- ; 
terns,  although  it  was  off  a 
short  run-up,”  said  Edwards.  I 


“If  i hadn’t  done  that  and 
didn't  think  I was  ready  I 
wouldn't  be  here.  Pm  not  wor- 
ried about  it  but  it  will  be  a 
step  into  the  dark.” 

He  twice  broke  the  world 
record  in  Gothenburg  two 
years  ago.  taking  it  to  1839 
metres.  This  year  Ms  best  is 
17.74m  but  he  believes  he  was 
approaching  his  1995  form  be- 
fore injuring  his  heel  at  foe 
European  Cup  in  Munich  and 
aggravating  It  in  Sheffield. 

Denise  Lewis,  who  added 
heptathlon  silver  here  to  her 


Olympic  bronze,  says  her 
body  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
down  if  she  continues  her 
current  schedule.  She  fears 
the  pressure  of  competing  in 
a major  championship  every 
year  will  lead  to  burn-out 
The  next  title  target  for  the 
24-year-old  will  be  the  Euro- 
pean Championships  in  Buda- 
pest next  year.  But  that  means 
she  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
her  Commonwealth  title  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  & month  later. 
“You  need  time  to  catch  your 
breath,”  she  said. 


| Today  in  Athens  I 


1 Results 
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Katp  your  eyes  pasted  lor  floater's 
Grand  Pfr  Paty  prtw  wfrtofooate 
top*  pikMpff^Md.youe^ldb* 
on  your  jttp  to  mo  ohm!  few*** 
irK*ttako«n&4i»fe 
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FOSTERS’ 


Mfgmcuu 


Trfefejtmv*  tpzafffytng 

Jonathan  Edranta  begins  defence 
of  Bte  he  won  so  spectacularly  in 
Gothenburg  two  yews  ago. 


For  the  first  fime  In  to  years  Co§n 
Jackson  does  not  start  1 10m 
hurdles  as  fawourfte  but  hta  form 
was  encouraging  yesterday  as  was 
Tony  Jurors! 

Wgti  Jtmp  Ikuri 

World  record  holder  Javier 
Sotomayor  should  regain  Ns  tflle 
but  Britain's  inspirational  but 
ikiprodfctabte  Dalton  Grant  could 
be  Bie  wildcard. 


1500m  feud 

Morocco's  Hicham  S GuorrouJ 
bids  to  become  ttw  first  man  to 
ever  beat  Algeria's  Pwtatima 
daunptan  Ndurectfne  Moreen.  . 


Timetable- 


0600  Decathlon HOmhurdtes 
0615  MerfZWde^jnpepaBV^g  • 
07W  Decathlon  discus,  group  A 
0730  Women's  800m  tat  round 
.0015  Men's  200m  first  round 
0850  Decathlon  dtecus  group  B 
OBIS  Women's  200m  first  round 

woo  Decathlon  pole  vat*  - 
1550.  Decathlon  javefin  group  A ■ 
1600  Man's  110m  hurdles  setnMtata 
1610  Men's  high  jump  finel 
1615  Women's  200m  second  round 
1645  Meirt  200m  second  round 
1716  Mon’s  600m  sefflHJnals 
1730  3400m  steeplechase  Aral 
1740  Decathlon  Javelin  group  B 
1750  Women's 400m  hurefles 


ww  Men's  1500m  final 
15*6.  Men*  ltMXXknflMJ 
19*5  DeeaWon  ifiOO  metres 
dkistevert} 
'AfitoMSsr 


BBC2  7.1S-P.40om, 

kao-eApm 

Enroaport  B.Oam-1 230pm,  3.40- 
730pm.  030-1 1.0pm, 


| J Magnusson  (Ice)  ZOO;  4,  T Dvorak  (tel 
3.00;  5.  P Kofklzogtou  (Or)  2-Ofr.  B.  S 
Scnmtd  (Gerj  1.07:  7.  S Levtcq  (Ft)  1S4:  a. 
B Poaartna  (III  ISl:  8.  M Dost  (Noth)  l.9l: 
10.  K teeKernnelar  (Ger)  1S1.  droop  Ot  1, 
J Hamas  (Aus)  2J4;  2.  S Chmara  (Pol] 
2. IK  3.  C Lopez  |Frj  ZDS;  4,  F Busamann 
(Gerl  2JB;  fi,  R Sebrle  (Czl  2.0B:  6.  R Gan- 
tyov  (Uzbek)  K06;  7.  M Smith  (Cam  3.03;  8. 
f KbsoorB  (EsJ)  2.03;  9=,  M AnlDal  (Pori.  V 
Houston  (Bor)  £03.  room  H*M  1>  1,  V 
Houston  (Bar)  47.81:  Z S Chmara  (Poll 

48  J4;  3.  K iBoKnn meter  (Oar)  4&SG:  4.  O 
Vtu-otemlkov  (Uzbek)  4885;  5.  G Lopez  (Fr) 
48J&  6.  P Karktzoglou  (Gr)  4959.  Hat  2> 
1.  S Schmid  (Gen  48.14:  Z R QwHyev 
(Uzbek)  4834;  3,  J Bern*  (Sp)  48.49:  4.  I 
Kaseoip  (Esfi  48^8;  5.  H Zmellk  (tel  49 aar, 
6.  M Anltud  (Por)  48.73;  7,  B PooerBta  (III 

49  M.  Heat  *:  1,  T Dvorak  (Czl  47.S8:  2,  M 
Dost  (Noth)  47.89;  3.  P Huber  |Swtlz)  48  JO: 
4.  F Busemarm  (Ger)  4&3K  S.  S Frttt  (US) 
48.70;  fi.  L Lobodn  (Bus)  43.03.  Mat  4. 1, 


Flare-up 
follows 
1500m 
flop  for 
Ireland 

Duncan Mackay 


SONIA  O’SULLIVAN  of 
Ireland  and  Regina  Ja- 
cobs of  the  United 
States  were  Involved  in  a 
heated  argument  in  the 
tunnel  after  Carla  Sacra- 
mento of  Portugal  won  last 
night’s  1500  metres 
women’s  final  in  4miu 
04.24sec. 

Jacobs  screamed  that 
O'Sullivan,  who  grabbed 
the  American’s  vest  to 
avoid  falling  over  after 
being  bumped  in  the  last 
250  metres,  had  cost  her  the 
gold  medal.  But  the  Swiss 
teenager  Anita  Weyerman. 
who  took  the  bronze  medal 
behind  Jacobs,  looked  to  be 
responsible  for  the 
Incident. 

Weyerman  appeared  to 
knock  Jacobs  into  O’Sulli- 
van with  a flying  elbow. 
“She  [Weyerman]  decided 
she  didn’t  want  to  be  there 
any  more  so  she  just  moved 
out,"  said  O’Sullivan.  “She 
should  have  been 
disqualified." 

Jacobs  recovered  from 
the  bump  to  launch  a fero- 
cious sprint  finish  before 
being  passed  down  the 
home  straight  by  Sacra- 
mento. But  at  least  she  took 
the  silver  medal;  O'Sulli- 
van, her  spirit  crushed, 
jogged  home  eighth  iu 
4:07.81. 

In  the  tunnel  the  Irish 
runner  was  pushed  in  the 
back  by  Jacobs  and  after 
the  American’s  accusation 
O’Sullivan  answered  back. 
"I  can’t  remember  what 
was  said  but  neither  of  us 
was  very  complimentary 
about  the  other,"  she  said. 

The  gold-medal  time  was 
six  seconds  slower  than  the 
year's  best  for  Kelly 
Holmes,  whose  injury  will 
keep  her  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Britain’s  holy  trinity  of 
Linford  Christie,  Colin 
Jackson  and  Sally  Gunnell 
— world-title  winners  in 
Stuttgart  in  1993  — has 
bean  broken  up  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  former  world 
and  Olympic  100m  cham- 
pion to  confine  his  efforts 
in  Athens  to  television.  But 
Jackson  and  Gunnell 
showed  yesterday  that  they 
are  not  ready  to  pick  up  the 
microphone  just  yet 
Jackson,  who  set  a world 
record  of  I2.9lsec  for  the 
110m  hurdles  in  Stuttgart 
has  been  out  of  sorts  for 
nearly  three  years,  but  the 
Welshman  proved  that  he  is 
back  to  near  his  best  by 
qualifying  for  today’s  semi- 
final, twice  clocking  13.19 
— his  best  time  since  1994. 

He  did  it  in  the  opening 
round  in  the  morning  and 
again  9'A  hours  later  when 
he  eased  off  in  the  final  few 
metres  to  finish  second  to 
America's  Mark  Crear. 
“That  was  the  performance 
I wanted,"  he  said. 

Tony  Jarre tt  also  reached 
the  semi-final  by  winning 
his  heat  in  13.27  and  there 
was  farther  encouragement 
for  the  two  when  Allen 
Johnson,  looking  far  from 
the  winner  of  world  and 
Olympic  titles,  qualified 
with  only  13.22. 

In  the  400m  hurdles  Gun- 
nell demonstrated  her 
recovery  from  the  Achilles 
problems  which  have 
blighted  her  in  recent 
years.  The  British  captain, 
so  upset  with  her  form  that 
she  considered  quitting 
after  almost  finishing  last 
In  Oslo  last  month,  looked 
well  on  the  way  back  as  she 
eased  home  behind  the 
Olympic  champion  Deon 
Hemmingfi  of  Jamaica. 

Gunnell  coasted  home  in 
54.53,  her  best  performance 
for  some  three  years,  which 
earned  her  a place  in  the 
semi-final  as  the  second 
fastest  qualifier.  “If  I 
needed  to  boost  my  confi- 
dence I've  done  It  this 
morning,’1  said  Gunnell.  “I 
felt  good.” 


O’Sullivan  ■ . . eighth  place 
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Mike  Selvey  finds  there  is  scope  for  more  drastic  change  than  the  proposals  in  the  ECB  plan  unveiled  to  the  counties  at  Lord  s 

Door  left  ajar  for  a real  revolution 


RAISING  The  Stan- 
dard, he  has  called 
it  Lord  MacLau- 
rin’s  blueprint  for 
the  future  struc- 
ture of  the  English  game  was 
presented  to  the  county  chair- 
men at  Lord’s  yesterday  and, 
according  to  his  lordship,  was 
received  as  we&  as  he  hoped  it 
would  be. 

But  MacLaurin,  chairman 
of  the  England  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board,  came  close  to 
admitting  that  his  plan  for  the 
first-class  game  was  not  as 
revolutionary  as  he  might 
have  liked. 

The  blueprint,  conceived 
after  consultation  at  all  levels 
of  the  game,  was,  he  said,  “the 
best  possible  plan  we  could 
put  to  the  counties".  In  other 
words,  rt  was  a plan  he  be- 
lieved the  counties  would  ac- 
cept when  they  deliver  their 
verdict  at  the  full  ECB  board 
meeting  on  September  15. 

But  asked  if  this  was  as  far 
as  he  could  take  things,  Mac- 
La  urin  replied  mysteriously: 
“Life  is  a progression  and  this 
is  not  the  limit  of  our  plans.” 
The  more  revolutionary 
ideas,  such  as  a divisional 
county  championship,  have 
been  shelved,  it  seems,  but 
not  rejected  out  of  hand  or  be- 
yond recall.  Like  the  good 
salesman  he  Is,  MacLaurin 
has  ensured  that  first  he  has  a 
loot  in  the  door. 

The  plan,  he  said,  was  for  a 
framework  in  which  cricket- 
ers at  every  level  performed 
to  their  maximum  potential 
to  achieve  the  best  possible 
results.  He  envisaged  a ’'vir- 
tual circle  of  success"  where 
the  game  was  improved,  lead- 
ing to  the  best  possible  stan- 
dards, results  (with  the 
national  team  the  priority), 
and  entertainment. 

This  in  turn  would  maxi- 
mise media  interest  and,  from 
that,  revenue  to  develop  facil- 
ities, reinvest  in  and  contin- 
ually improve  the  p11"^  But 
he  warned  that  the  compe- 
tence of  players,  coaches, 
managers  and  administrators 
was  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  framework. 

The  proposals  are  radical  in 
some  areas  — most  notably 
below  the  first-class  gamp 
where  a complete  restructur- 


! log  of  recreational  cricket  is 
mooted  — but  at  the  top  level 
domestically  they  remain  the 
compromise  as  documented 
I in  the  Guardian  a week  ago. 

In  will  come,  from  next  sea- 
son, the  predicted  three-con- 
ference county  championship 
with  its  play-offs  and  atten- 
dant complexities  (including 
the  notion  that  a side  will  win 
the  title  without  playing  five 
of  the  18  counties  at  any 
stage).  Prom  1999  there  will 
be  a two-divisional,  one-day 
competition,  with  promotion 
and  relegation,  to  supersede 
the  Benson  and  Hedges  cup 
and  Sunday  League.  The 
NatWest  Trophy,  reduced 
from  60  to  50  overs,  will  be- 
come cricket’s  PA  Cup  with  I 
60  competing  teams. 

The  increased  ratio  of  one- 
day  to  championship  games 


Cricket’s  shake-up 


Reduction  of  County 
CbampkxBhipin  1998 from 
17to  14  matches.  The  is 
counties  dMde  into  tiiree' 
contewncos.  sides  pjayihe 
. six  teams  fri  conferences 
amor  than  theft-own. 
PtayoBs  decide  the 
Championship  and  al  other 


4)  Ebgbmd  play  due  or  six  Tests 

- and  sk  or  seven  ore-day 
totemaBorwte  each  season 

.0  Fixjm  1999  a two-tfvteton  50 
-over  National  League  (with 
promtefen  and  retagatton) 
replaces  Sunday  League  and 
B&H  Gup.  Teams  to  p4ay  . 

- sides  fr»  owndhaskm  Mice 
, and  those  m otfaar  cfivteioo 

. once  total  ot  25  matches 

0  NanVestt^ophyeirofltidad  ' 
and  possibly  reduced  to  50 


Meigs  County  second  XI 
'programme  and  amor 
counties.  Introduce  38-wds 
chantpfaraMfr 

A natlahsi  network  of  premier 
leagues  for  the  top  chib  rides 
by  1 999.  Also  enStional 
tooctoqtoompMlttion 

Maka  ah  U17  and  U19  county 
representative  cnctettwo 
day,  one-innings  matches  - 


day  to  championship  games 
will  be  offset  by  a substantial 
rise  in  championship  prize 
money  — with  the  winners 
receiving  possibly  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  com- 
pared to  the  current  £70,000  — 
relative  to  one-day  cricket 

“It  is  our  intention  that  the 
county  championship  should 
remain  our  prominent  com-' 
petition,"  said  the  ECB  chief 
executive  Tim  Lamb.  How- 
ever, he  stressed  the  financial 
Imperative  of  one-day  cricket 
and  its  capacity  to  attract  a 
younger  audience. 

The  most  radical  proposals 
concern  installing  a system 
I under  which  promising  play- 
ers are  given  the  most  com- 
petitive cricket  possible  at 
recreational  level  and  a seam- 
less transition  to  the  first- 
class  game  lacking  at  present. 
The  county  board  competi- 
tion, an  amalgamation  of 
Second  XI  and  minor  county 
cricket.  Is  one  idea. 

More  significant  though, 
may  be  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a network  of  premier 
leagues  for  club  cricket  — 
played  to  the  Australian 
grade  format  — in  addition  to 
a premier  club  knockout 
competition. 

Already,  though,  this  has 
hit  a stumbling  block  with  the 
intransigence  of  the  northern 
leagues.  In  the  past  year  a 
Lancashire  initiative  to  cre- 
ate a premiership  from  the 
Lancashire  League,  Central 
Lancashire  T^wgm»  and  the 
Northern  League  foundered 
mainly  because  the  Lanca- 
shire League  opposed  it  Not 
even  the  England  coach 
David  Lloyd  could  swing  it 

Yesterday,  Lloyd  approved 
MacLaurin’s  overall  initia- 
tive, but  had  strong  words  for 
those  In  the  various  leagues 
wanting  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  "They  have  got  to 
come  to  the  party,”  he  said. 
"If  they  do  not  they  win  do 
some  damage. 

“The  leagues  must  forget 
their  parochial  interests  and 
look  at  die  wider  view.  H they 
digest  the  report  properly 
they  will  find  the  chance  of 
better  facilities,  a better  game 
and  better  players." 

Loader  comment,  page  8 


To  wards  new  boundaries . . . the  ECB  chairman  Lord  MacLaurin,  left,  and  chief  executive  Tim  Lamb  field  questions  about  the  blueprint  johnstiiwhj. 

Counties  unhappy  with  promotion  fudge 


Paul  Weaver 


WHEN  the  vote  is 
made  in  five  weeks 
the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board  ex- 
pects its  proposals  to  win 
widespread  support.  But 
last  night  its  decision  to 
fudge  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  promotion  and  rele- 
gation was  condemned  by  a 
number  of  counties. 


[ Tony  Pigott,  Sussex’s 
| chief  executive,  said: 

, “Everything  Lord  MacLau- 
rin said,  up  to  first-class 
county  level,  was  excellent  . 
I But  I fall  to  understand 
how  playing  more  one-day 
i cricket  will  help  us  produce 
a better  Test  team.  I 

"I  also  agree  with  the  ma-  I 
jority  of  cricketers  in  this  . 
country  that  promotion 
and  relegation  Is  the  way  . 
forward.  I cannot  accept  I 


the  argument  that  counties 
is  the  second  division 
would  go  under.  No  one 
would  provided  they 
adopted  a positive  attitude 
and  improved  their  sides. 

"But  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  all  agree  on  a for- 
mula and  go  forward 
together,  even  if  there  are 
misgivings  here  and  there. 
And  I welcome  more  time 
for  coaching  and  match 
preparation.” 


Laura  Thompson 

Business 
philosophy 
behind  Greek 


TO  THOSE  ofus  with  a 
romantic  sense  of  what  is 
fitting  it  was  clear  that 
the  millennial  Olympic  Games 
should  have  been  given  to  Ath- 
ens and  not  to  Sydney.  Instead 
the  Olympic  Stadium  In  the 
Greek  capital  is  being  used  for 
the  world  athletics  champion- 
ships. Half-foil,  even  for  events 
like  the  100  metres  final,  it 

fti  ho  aihliminuTly  Milk. 
Ing;  Morn  smiling  bridesmaid 
who  wanted  to  be  the  bride. 

The  Olympic  Games  In  Ath- 
ens would  have  been  a magnifi- 
cent and  resonant  affoir.  How- 
ever sceptical  one  may  be  about 
athletics  nowadays,  and  about 


the  extremely  unideaUstic  way 
in  which  its  ideals  tend  to  be 
treated,  taking  the  sport  back 
to  its  spiritual  home  could  have 
provided  a necessary  occasion 
to  focus  upon  what  is,  indeed, 
good  about  it  Barcelona  did 
this  to  an  extent  How  much 
more  so  then  might  Athens? 

Instead  we  have  these  world 
championships,  which  have  all 
the  necessary  elements  to 
make  one  want  to  watch  but 
somehow  are  not  compefling. 
They  lack  a true  raison  d’etre, 
as  if  they  are  there  simply  be- 
cause something  has  to  happen 
between  Olympics.  And,  when 
a sporting  event  has  no  real 
reason  for  existing,  it  becomes 
nothing  more  than  business  as 
usual,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
business. 

It  is  Impossible  to  imagine 
any  track-and-field  athlete 
Meeting  not  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics : the  fire  from  that 
torch  burns  too  brightly  in 
their  souls.  YetMarie-Jose 
Perec,  the  Frenchwoman  who 

( took  gold  at  both 200 and  400 
metres  in  Atlanta,  is  participat- 

< ing  in  Athens  only  because,  if 
she  does  not  she  win  be  pre- 
vented  from  pursuing  the  lu- 
crative  Grand  Prix  circuit. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  reality 
about  these  world  champion- 
ships: the  reality  of  ostensibly 
amateur  athletes  being  bribed 
by  theprospect  of  riches. 

Increased  cynicism — or 
realism — within  the  athletes 


themselves  has,  inevitably  and 
powerfully,  communicated  it- 
self to  those  of  us  who  watch. 
We  know  that  the  sport  is  divid- 
ed into  amateurs  who  live  on 
good  will  and  sponsorship  from 
their  local  ironmonger  and  am- 
I ateurs  who  have  mysteriously 
! earned  hundreds  of  thousands 
afpounds. 

We  also  know  that  the  fight 
against  drugs  has  been  lost 
because,  even  if  the  system 
catches  those  who  abuse  it — 
which  Is  far  from  sure — the 
abusers  have  already  tainted 
every  single  athlete  around 
them.  Innocence  is  no  protec- 
tion against  suspicion.  “What’s 
Aeon?’ we  sneer,  as  another 
ball  of  muscle  hurls  itself  pow- 
erfully (town  the  track, 
shoulders  bursting  with  inde- 
pendent life.  Every  improved 
performance  evokes  foe  belief 
that  the  person  who  really  has 
made  great  strides  is  the  ath- 
lete's drug  dealer. 

IT  IS  NOT  that  we  want  to 
think  like  that  but  we  feel 
that  we  might  make  fools  of 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  Do  foe 
commentators  have  the  same 
problem?  After  all,  it  cannot  be 
easy,  soliloquising  manfully 
about  an  athlete’s  sudden  surge 
erf  brilliance  while  his  pectorals 


of  testosterone  dances  in  his 


The  drugs  problem  is,  of 

course,  inseparable  from  the 


larger  Issue  of  how  foe  sport 
has  changed.  In  foe  modem 
world  the  Olympic  ideal  means 
that  the  foster,  higher  or  stron- 
ger you  are  the  more  money 
you  get  for  it  and  the  more 
worshipped  you  are  by  a cul- 
ture which  is  obsesaed,  to  the 
point  of  idiocy,  byphysicalpa-- 
fection.  In  such  a context  is  it 
surprising  that  athletes  yearn 
for  that  deified  linage  and  that 
some  of  them will  do  anything 
to  achieve  it? 

And  yet,  during  the  current 
championships,  foe  good 
things  remain:  Steve  Smith, 
disdaining  the  feet  that  he 
might  be  scuppering  his  own 
chances,  taking  aside  a rival 
high  jumper,  who  had  just 
felled  to  dear  the  bar.  and 
offering  him  advice;  Denise 
Lewis,  besutiflil  and  strong  as 
any  Greek  goddess,  disdaining 
the  feet  that  athletes  are 
meant  to  be  there  to  win  and 
glowing  with  delight  at  her 
wonderful  second  place  in  foe 
heptathlon. 

It  was  as  If  within  foe  profes-. 
slcnal-ised  world  of  athletics, 
some  of  those  who  truly  belong 
there  were  quietly  nurturing  a 
kindlier  spirit:  amateur  in  both 

senses  of  the  word.  And,  small 
as  such  gestures  are,  they  are 
as  good  a way  as  any  to  show 
the  best  way  forwards — or 
backwards — to  the  next  Olym- 
pics, in  which,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  Ideals  of  anrtw  nt  Athens 
will  come  alive  in.  Sydney. 
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Across 

9  Excitingly  robed  emir  to  add 
embellishment  (9) 

10  Quiet  bit  in  hearing  (5) 

11  Half  the  profession's  in  a 
party  in  a greenish  colour  (7) 

12  Hie  upset  one  opposed  to 

drink  (7) 

13  Some  grand  American  lady 

14  Being  provident  father  digs 
ground  (3-7) 


16  Rave  about  the  priest  to  be 

trusted  (7) 

17  End  I throw  beck  into  the 
fire's  remains  (7) 

1»  Pretentious  tar  at  sea  takes, 
years  to  capture  the  vessel 
(*-*) 

22  Backup  In  very  large  work 
(4) 

24  Notice  after  fuse  Is  cut  how 
one  worried!  (7) 


Yorkshire’s  chief  execu- 
tive Chris  Hassell  said:  "I 
was  keen  on  the  idea  of  pro- 
motion and  relegation.  But. 
broadly,  I would  like  to 
support,  the  suggestions. 
We  all  know  that  changes 
must  be  made  and  we  must 
give  these  proposals  our 
best  shot.” 

' For  Warwickshire  the 
plans  did  not  go  far  enough 
and  their  secretary  Dennis 
Amiss  said:  “We  would 


25  Editor  making  comebackto 
work  for  merit  (7) 

26  QCS  riding  wear?  (5) 

27  It  gives  writer's  name.  Pet 
GaJe  it  could  be  (5,4) 

Down 


1 Holiday  requirement  when 
not  in  for  days?  (3,3,9) 

2 Unusual  girt  in  untidy  leb  (8) 

3 Foreign  Office’s  a little  Bght 
to  go  on  the  attack  (5) 

4 Barrister  endlessly  imbibes 
a liqueur  (8) 

5 Chapas  gags  (6) 

B SA  international^  season 
began  initially  alright  (Sf) 

7 Gem  and  stiver  put  up  dealt 
with  tent  (6) 

8 Boffin  could  be  response 
fortheflats(6,3,6) 

15  Troops  under  review  when 
April's  here?  (5,4) 

17  Tetanoid  troubles  needing 
this?  (8) 

18  Put  In  difficulties  when 
grabbing  a paper  size?  (8) 

20  Gutless,  losing  head, 
beaten  in  scrap  (5) 

21  A University  test  cunningly 
perceptive  (6) 

23  American  Girl  Glide?  (5) 


| have  been  In  favour  of  two 
divisions.  But  there  are 
things  worth  looking  at.” 
Steve  Coverdale,  North- 
amptonshire's chief  execu- 
tive, said:  "The  presenta- 
tion was  excellent  and  the 
issues  here  will  have  to  he 
studied  and  considered.  But 
the  cut  in  first-class  cricket 
will  cause  some  problems. 
In  an  ideal  world  the 
county  championship 
would  remain  as  it  is.” 


